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Bishop O’Hara 
and Bishop O’Hara 


We dre accustomed to frequent letten 
from members of the Hierarchy but, 
few days ago, for the first time, w 
were honored by visits from two distin. 
guished Bishops on the same day. 

The first to call was His Excellency, 
The Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D, 
of the Episcopal Committee in charg 
of revision of the Old and New Testa’ 
ment and Bishop of Kansas City—fol 
lowed an hour later by His Excellency, 
The Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C, 
D.D., Military Delegate of the Armei 
Forces. 
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Cumulative Ratings 

It is our intention to publish a cumv 
lative lists of Ratings periodically here. 
after. 

We believe the majority of our reat: 
ers would prefer to have the lists ar 
ranged alphabetically by title rather 
than by author and this plan will b& 
followed unless you ask us to do it the 
other way. 

*% w * 
Subscription Rates 

Books ON TRIAL is published eighi 
times a year. The price is $2.00 4 
year. 

Two copies to same address, $3.00; i 
copies, $3.90; 4 copies, $4.80; 5 copies 
$5.50; 6 copies, $6.00. 

The large Charts for Posting—19x35 
inches—each listing 192 books, ar 
published periodically, and the price i 
$1.00 for a series of four. 

x & ® 
New Postal Regulation 

If you live in a larger city, pleat 
include your Zone or Station num 
ber in your address when writing 
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bal The Rush Is On 


Books are being sold today in num- 


“7 bers that would have seemed incredible 
aol OY a, few years agp 


11 be Publishers simply cannot keep up 

+ th with the demand. Although not ra- 
tioned to the public, books are being 
rationed to dealers, and deliveries will 
be further curtailed. 

; The figure of 100,000 copies used to 
eigh be regarded as almost fantastic—a 
00 4 dream figure. Before we had seen any 
other review we reported that See Here, 
Private Hargrove was one of our great- 
est surprises—a book that outdid its 
own publisher’s claims. Over 1,000,000 
copies of this reprint were sold in one 
month alone! That’s a sample of pres- 
ent buying. 

One publisher of Bibles announced 
July 2nd that they would accept no 
more orders for three months. Another 
publisher says their sales might be up 
600% if they could get the books 
printed. The latest reports we have seen 
indicate that some 600,000 copies of the 
Revised New Testament have been sold. 
No one knows how many copies might 
have been distributed had this book 
been marketed through regular dealer 
channels. 

Books are being sold even in grocery 
stores, although most publishers are 
r, | 20W declining to accept new outlets and 

i those with vision are seeking ways to 
I help the legitimate dealers who perform 
4 service in handling their products. 


00; } 
opie, 
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Rush Season Is Here 


Traditionally 30% of the retail book 
business is done during the holiday sea- 





CREATIVE READING 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe 
Author, Educator and Lecturer 


LTHOUGH more and more books 

are being produced in America 

and more and more people are 
reading them, we have given very little 
attention to the art of reading—an art 
which is almost as exacting as the art 
of writing itself. Some years ago a 
ponderous book on how to read a book 
was written, but as it applied itself 
only to scientific reading and assumed 
that almost no one has mastered the 
technique, it perhaps did not accom- 
plish its full purpose. 


The Use of Imagination 


Reading can be a lazy man’s habit, 
an escape from thought or action, or 
it can be a stirring imaginative expe- 
rience, the result depending largely on 
the reader’s approach. Even among peo- 
ple of education and ideas two forms of 
passivity are common: one, accepting 
everything the author writes as true 
and sound without bothering to test the 
experience or to examine the author’s 
methods, and two, throwing out a chal- 
lenge: Here I am. Amuse me if you can. 
The best advice one can give readers of 








son. This year, with transportation 
bottlenecks, with paper rationing, with 
printers overloaded with government 
business, and with new and inexperi- 
enced help everywhere along the line, 
those who wait until December will suf- 
fer many disappointments. Many of 
them simply will not be served. 

Cloth covering on books may dis- 
appear because of the demand for 
this special cloth for military uses. Late 
reports indicate that there will be a 
30% cut on paper. The railroads are 
overloaded, travel is increasing, and 
shipments are continually delayed in 
reaching their destination. 

SO, DON’T put off ordering until De- 
cember. DON’T delay at all. Start on 
your list right now. 

And if you want IMPRINTED 
Christmas cards this year get them 
very soon. Some of the leading com- 
panies are not accepting orders for im- 
printing. They will sell the cards, but 
you will have to get the printing done 
elsewhere. 


DON’T DELAY. 


either type is not to read, especially 
today when action is necessary for our 
survival. The same advice can be ex- 
tended to people who think the reading 
of fiction beneath them or at least un- 
worthy of their powers of concentra- 
tion. But if you like fiction and see its 
artistic and social possibilities, then a 
few suggestions about how to read a 
novel are in order. 


The Choice of Form 


To enjoy a novel to the full is to 
let oneself down into its experience, 
and to do this one must go through 
much the same process the author went 
through in creating it. The novelist be- 
gins with experience or observation that 
has taken root in his consciousness; 
after it has germinated and come to 
flower, he considers the form or forms 
suitable to its expression, and then be- 
gins to write. In the main he has two 
courses before him: he can begin with 
a dramatic situation and then involve 
his character or characters in action 
that modifies them and the situation; 
or he can describe a way of life and 
a series of characters exemplifying this 
life. The Mill on the Floss employs the 
first method; most of Thackeray’s nov- 
els employ the second. 


The Reader’s Part 


The reader also begins with this ex- 
perience, but, unless he is willing to re- 
create the scenes or characters, his read- 
ing will be dull and useless. He ought 
not to try to pass judgment until he 
has made this effort and afterwards only 
in the light of what the novelist has 
tried to do. If he is reading an histori- 
cal novel he ought to know the pe- 
riod described; the questions he asks 
himself then are: has the author caught 
the spirit of history and embodied it in 
vivid form, using the truth to the 
imagination as well as truth to history 
as his criterion; has he leaned too heav- 
ily on history, making it do the work 
of fiction; has he chosen characters that 
live and grow in their own right and are 
relevant to one period as well as an- 
other? 

Other types of fiction are harder to 
test. It is unfair to reject a character 
or experience merely because you have 
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never known anything like that or be- 
cause you are too lazy to undertake 
the effort at recreation. It is the read- 
er’s business, as it was also the writer’s 
business, to visualize what certain char- 
acters in certain situations are likely 
to do. The real question here is: Has 
the author made you feel that these 
actions, in the light of the general situ- 
ation, are real and inevitable? No more 
unlikely story than that of Othello can 
be imagined, that is, unless you see 
Othello as the victim of a cruel and 
intelligent and malicious character such 
as Iago. This is only one way of sub- 
stantiating action, but it is a good one. 


An Example 


Graham Greene’s recent mystery, 
The Ministry of Fear, is a good ex- 
ample of how certain situations that 
would not seem real in life are made to 
appear real through the processes of 
fiction. The mystery story, more than 
any other, requires the complete suspen- 
sion of our powers of disbelief, and the 
author through the use of suspenses, 
carefully spaced, or through small 
homely details that bring the unreal 
down to earth, must win for his story 
our acceptance. 

The Ministry of Fear is concerned 
with a man who is fleeing from fear 
through a return to his untroubled 
youth and who becomes, through no 
fault of his own, the victim of a ring 
of Nazi agents. They play on his fears 
and add others of their own devising in 
order to keep him quiet in regard to 
their plot, which they think he has 
discovered, and we have the ironical 
situation of a man who temporarily 
escapes from his own fears through be- 
ing involved in others more intense 
than anything he has known in the 
past. 

The story opens at a fete in Blooms- 
bury Square, which is described so nat- 
urally as to appear almost common- 


place. The characters talk platitudes» 


that most authors would avoid in the 
interest of vividness and originality. 
Yet in this quiet little charity affair 
the Nazi ring has begun to work, and 
when the hero is given, by mistake, the 
weight of a cake which everyone is 
trying to guess he involves himself in 
a series of strange events, sinister and 
compelling, until at last the mystery 
is solved. He is hounded from place to 
place, almost killed by a bomb left in 





a suitcase he delivers for another man, 
confined in a mental hospital, and made 
to taste to the full the ministry of fear. 
The suspense is carefully planned and 
the events, which taken by themselves, 
might not appear real, are given an 
intense reality through the hero’s con- 
sciousness of them and through the 
homely little details that surround them. 
Once you give yourself to the situation 
the events happen logically enough, and 
it is safe to say that you will not lay 
the book down until you have finished, 
that is, until the last strand of mystery 
has been unravelled. 


Reading for Enjoyment 

Another reason for trying to place 
yourself in the situation the author has 
imagined is to enjoy it to the full. It is 
unfair to criticize an author because he 
has told no story, when that was not his 
intention, or to ask of an adventure 
story the quiet elaboration of character 
to be found in a Jane Austen novel. 
The traditional English novel almost 
always had a story, but in our genera- 
tion there have been experiments that 
require a special set of mind on the 
reader’s part and quiet little idyls of 
village life that do little more than say 
life is good. Raymonde Vincent’s Born 
of Woman, published in France in 1937 
and here in 1939, illustrates this latter 
tendency. It tells the story of a little 
Catholic section in a remote part of 
France during the last war. Almost 
nothing happens, yet the light of early 
morning plays over all its quiet scenes. 
An old woman brings her granddaugh- 
ter to live on a relative’s farm, so that 
after her death the child will be cared 
for, and then finds that the girl no 
longer has need of her. There is no open 
betrayal, merely an understanding that 
sends the old woman home to die. Two 
little boys are being prepared for their 
first communion, and every detail of 
their preparation becomes important to 
the reader. They are to drive all the way 
to Luant and sit up straight and stiff in 
the carriage, their joy “frozen into sol- 
emn speechlessness,” and on the way 
home practice the hymns they have 
heard sung, getting the tunes wrong, 
but still enjoying themselves immensely. 
After their first communion, they loiter 
in the fields to play, and the author de- 
scribes the mood that falls over the 
older boy. “Ever since morning a pecu- 
liar radiance had illuminated all things 
that lay in the child’s path, and the 


world that evening was so fair and 
lovely that nothing was impossible. If 
the Lord had returned to earth that 
very day, He might have trod this 
woodland path, passing among the high 
cool ferns whose long drooping fronds 
held the repose and gravity of prayers, 
Nothing could have been made mor 
perfect than it was: all things were wel 
disposed, and there was a soul in every. 
thing—a soul which ceased from suffer. 
ing, because that evening all evil had 
departed from the world. The woods 
were in repose, and the children 
emerged from them at the moment after 
sundown, when soft shadows were steal: 
ing over an earth which  seeme 
wrapped in meditation.” 

Not to enjoy scenes like this is to 
admit that life has been a failure with 
you. You may say that nothing hap 
pens, and in a sense that is true, but 
these people grow and work and lov 
and die as naturally as the earth tum 
on its axis, and all the reader can sa 
as he closes the book is: God is good. 


Sympathy Required 
The Fifth Seal by Mark Aldanov, i 
Russian exile who had lived in Pari 
since 1920, illustrates another type 0 
situation which calls for a sympatheti 
approach. It is concerned with a grow 
of Soviet officials, diplomats and ger- 
erals and journalists, living for th 
(Continued on page 339) 








“FOLLOW ME” 


The above is the title of an attrac 
tive, illustrated 62-page pamphlet p 
pared by the Passionist Fathers fe 
those who might be thinking about b 
coming Priests or Brothers. 

The work of the Diocesan Clergy # 
described, as well as that of the variou 
Orders and Congregations. 

We have had a continuous demail 
for information of this kind. 

A second pamphlet, Follow Him, i 
girls, defining the work done by all # 
leading orders of women in the U. 
will be ready about Oct. Ist. 

It is quite attractive—has 31 illw 
trations—and its success is already # 
sured. Price same as above. 

(Both of these pamphlets will be di 
tributed exclusively by The Thomé 
More Book Shop.) 

Single copies, postpaid, 15c. Two‘ 
more 10c each; $8,00 per hundred. 
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PFIFLTRIGGI 


By the Author of “Screwtape 
Letters” 
212 

Out of the Silent Planet 

C. S. Lewis $2.50 
If you think this is another of those 
fantastic concoctions about so-called 
rocket ships that annihilate distance, 
operated by “Superman” or some of his 
spurious progeny, you will be treated to 
a pleasant surprise. The author’s inge- 
nuity in establishing contact with hell’s 
public relations counsellor, Screwtape 
(in his previous book), proved that he 
is no ordinary tinkerer satisfied with 
“varnishing nonsense with the charms 
of sound.” In other words, there’s no 
screw loose in this one. 


Kidnaped by Adventurers 


Ransom is a philologist. Otherwise 
he would never have mastered the lan- 
guage of the Arossa—much less to have 
conversed with the Pfifltriggi. (This 
was on Malacandra—where he had been 
taken under duress by two adventurers 
from the Silent Planet (otherwise the 


Earth) who were bent on stealing the 
“sun’s blood,” commonly called gold, 
from the supposedly uncivilized inhab- 
itants. ) 


Several Classes of Inhabitants 


It is only after considerable discus- 
sion with a sorm (one of the Malacan- 
drians), that Ransom really begins to 
grow up. The sorn took a good deal of 
getting used to; its face being “long, 
solemn and colourless” and “much more 
unpleasantly like a human face than 
any unhuman creature’s face ought to 
be.” 


Martian Philosophy 


The Malacandrians questioned Ran- 
som (who had escaped from his cap- 
tors), about the people of Thulcandra 
(their name for our planet), and to his 
amazement, the “underprivileged” sorn 
was soon elucidating a philosophy 
which made Ransom’s_ explanations 
seem childish. 

Ransom expressed doubt about the 
existence of bodies he could not see, but 
the sorn explained, 


“*There are a great many bodies you 








California Mission 


213 
The Journey of the “Flame” 

Antonio deFierro Blanco HM, $3.00 
Comment by M. K. D. Reichmann, 
Wilmette, Ill. 

The account of the journey of the 
Spanish King’s representative, Don 
Firmin Sanhudo, from the southern- 
most tip of Lower California, up 
through the missions to San Francisco, 
makes fascinating reading. The story is 
related by Juan Colorado, the “Flame” 
on the anniversary of his hundredth 
birthday. 

It is written in colorful style and 
never lets the reader’s interest lag. The 
fly-leaves contain a map outlining the 
journey of Juan. Each of the mis- 
sions as it was then, is marked. 

Due credit is given the Jesuits Ugarte 
and Salvatierra for their first missions 
in 1697. The arid country and the 
barbarous people contributed to their 
failure in these foundations. Politics in 
Spain recalled them from Lower Cali- 
fornia just as a faint ray of success 
could be seen. 

The Franciscans and Dominicans suc- 
ceeded the Jesuits in 1761. The Dorrini- 
cans taking over the missions from 


Lower California to San Diego, and 
the Franciscans from there north to San 
Francisco. 

The missions under the Dominicans 
in Lower California were not success- 
ful either. By that time the Spanish 
King had garrisons attached to each 
mission and the Indians were exploited 
beyond description by the soldiers. 

This book should send thoughtful 
readers to find the facts and fiction of 
this account. The author has combined 
the two, along with various legends, so 
well that it will take almost as much 
work on the reader’s part to untangle 
the story as it did the writer to weave 
it together. 

x re 


New Staff Member 


We are pleased to announce that 
Helene Magaret, Ph.D., author of 
Father De Smet, Change of Season 
and numerous magazine articles, has 
become a member of our Editorial Staff. 

Dr. Magaret teaches English at the 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minne- 
sota. She expects her next book will be 
ready for publication in another year, 
“if the wind blows in the right direc- 
tion”—which we hope it will. 


cannot see. Every animal’s eyes see some 

things but not others. Do you not know 

of many kinds of body in Thulcandra?’ 

“Ransom tried to give the sorn some 
idea of the terrestrial terminology of sol- 
ids, liquids and gases. It listened with 
great attention. 

“ «That is not the way to say it,’ it re- 
plied. ‘Body is movement. If it is at one 
speed, you smell something; if at another, 
you hear a sound; if at another you see a 
sight; if at another, you neither see nor 
hear nor smell, nor know the body in any 
way. But mark this, Small One, that the 
two ends meet.’ 

“*How do you mean?’ 

“‘Tf movement is faster, then that 
which moves is more nearly in two places 
at once.’ 

“*That is true.’ 

‘But if the movement were faster still 
—it is difficult, for you do not know 
many words—you see that if you made it 
faster and faster, in the end the moving 
things would be in all places at once, 
Small One.’ 

“<«T think I see that.’ 

“ ‘Well, then, that is the thing at the top 
of all bodies—so fast that it is at rest, so 
truly body that it has ceased being body 
at all.’” 

To such a body, the swiftest thing 
we know, “light,” would not be light at 
all. It would be a visible thing—like 
water to us. And what we call firm 
things, like flesh and earth, would, to 
such “body” be more nearly like 
clouds, nor nearly nothing. 


Of the visit to the great ruler Oyarsa, 
you must read for yourself. To condense 
or paraphrase Lewis would be difficult 
and possibly misleading. The scientific 
aspects we will also omit. Ransom can 
see the Earth at times by means of the 
Malacandrian substitute for a telescope. 
Why the North Pole appears at the bot- 
tom you may figure out if you wish, 
and you also may speculate about the 
“stone cauliflowers the size of Cathe- 
drals,” and the people who had because 
of their “build” glided through the air 
instead of walking, and of the tribes 
that walked on their elbows. These 
things are only of passing interest. 

It is the anagogical aspects that give 
food for real thought. Lewis is no sci- 
olist. He is seldom nugacious and never 
hebetudinous. In other words, he lacks 
the superficiality possessed by the ordi- 
nary writers about “trips to Mars”— 
consequently he cannot be trifling, nor 
dull. Neither does he resort to moro- 
sophic explanations of Random’s experi- 
ences. That pleasure of interpretation he 
leaves to the readers of his entrancing 
book, which if we are not mistaken will 
rival Screwtape in popularity. 
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Spotlights on Stage and Screen 


One of a series of discussions written for BOOKS ON TRIAL by Elisabeth 

Ann Murphy, Editor-in-Chief of Phi Gamma Delta Journal—former theat- 

rical columnist for the Wisconsin State Journal. Professor of English at 
the College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. 


F YOU ASK your friends who have 

won their “wings” whether they still 

get a thrill from being in a plane, 
you will be told yes but that what they 
experience is no longer just an emo- 
tional excitement which comes from 
flying in the clouds. You will be in- 
formed that because of their training 
in the science of aviation and because 
of their mastery of the technical aspects 
of airplanes, these men have increased 
their enjoyment in flying through the 
intellectual pleasure that comes from 
really knowing thoroughly the air ships 
which they pilot. 

Even so with the theatre and the 
cinema. Those who enter the theatre 
with both their minds and their hearts, 
realize greater pleasure than those who 
deposit their higher faculties together 
with their wraps in the care of the 
check-room attendant. 


The Spectators’ Contribution 


Now it is true in a sense that we go 
to a film or to a stage play ready to be 
deceived. We are aware that there is a 
kind of impossibility and unreality in 
even trying to present a phase of life 
within the limits of a stage set or of a 
screen. But our very attendance is 
tantamount to our saying: “We accept 
these artificial conditions. We agree to 
deceive ourselves into thinking that we 
are witnessing an imitation of life.” As 
Coleridge said in another connection, 
there is the “willing suspension of dis- 
belief.” That is, for the time being, we 
promise to believe because we want to. 

And it is our (the audiences’) tempo- 
rary surrender of doubt about and our 
acceptance of the make-believe world 
that makes the drama being enacted a 
reality. It is for this reason that we (the 
spectators) are essential and vital par- 
ticipants in and contributors to the 
theatre. 

However, there is a limit to the 
fraud. And Dryden’s argument is perti- 
nent here. He cautioned us to recall 
that although we desire to be deceived 
at the theatre, we must remember that 
no man “was ever deceived but with a 


probability of truth; for who will suffer 
a gross lie to be fastened on him?” Yet 
how often we are so victimized at the 
movies and at the theatre. We have said 
that we voluntarily wish to set aside 
a certain amount of disbelief. But we 
have not agreed to suspend our judg- 
ment, our taste, our perspective. 


More Than Entertainment 


The theatre is a complex institution, 
and we should go to it for relaxation, 
for instruction, for beauty. It represents 
a multiple art which includes play- 
wrighting, acting, directing, music, cos- 
tuming, poetry. And when all these are 
good and are blended, the impression 
which we receive is one of unity. So 
our reactions to it should be intellectual 
and even spiritual (when productions 
merit that) as well as emotional. Be- 
cause art and morality are as certainly 
involved as sheer entertainment. 


What are the Essentials? 


What then should we look for? What 
elements or factors does a critic con- 
sider in his final estimate of a movie 
or play? What are the standards? What 
makes a production excellent? Well, if 
this writer could answer the last ques- 
tion, her fortune would be made, since 
Hollywood and Broadway (to mention 
but two centers of production) would 
happily pay a fabulous price to who- 
ever solved that problem. In brief, it is 
insoluble. 


This Column’s Purpose 


No dogmatic, arbitrary, absolute or 
complete formulae can be stated. What 
in the final analysis makes a play or 
movie good, continues to be an elusive 
matter. The art of successfully turning 
out what audiences will support and 
acclaim is a mystery. But like any 
mystery, that of the theatre admits of 
some degree of understanding and an- 
alysis. There are, unquestionably, some 
tangible elements, factors, aspects that 
can be defined and discussed. And it is 
with a brief consideration of these that 
this column will be concerned. 


Supposing we say—even though it is 
gross simplification—for present pur. 
poses that the cinematic and legitimate 
(stage) theatre is composed of the fol- 
lowing participants: authors, actors, 
producers, and spectators. These are all 
essential. But the stress in this first col- 
umn will be on the spectators because 
its aim is to help them to become more 
alert and intelligent, and hence, more 
satisfied playgoers. And even the par- 
tial achievement of that goal will result 
in our increased enjoyment during the 
time that we spend in the make-believe 
world. Just a cursory knowledge of 
fundamentals should assist us in becom- 
ing more adequate participants at the 
theatre. And we should strive to be 
such since it is unfair to those across 
the footlights to watch them with empty 
minds. For as John Mason Brown, the 
dramatic critic, has said: it is only the 
stupid playgoer who feels that the 
theatre is “the shortest distance be- 
tween two hours.” 


How Recognize Merit? 


Somehow in these harassing days, the 
element of time seems increasingly pre- 
cious to us. More than ever we resent 
having it stolen from us. Yet movies 
and stage plays are sometimes time- 
robbers and will continue to be unless 
we install mental burglar-proof devices. 
And we can do that by raising our 
standards through some knowledge of 
what to look for, of what to demand, 
of what to applaud and of what to dis- 
courage in theatrical productions. 

Knowledge is at a premium today. 
Ask those in the armed forces and you 
will hear them admit with regret that 
they missed this rank or that preference 
because someone else knew more and 
had read more widely and thoroughly 
than they. Now this column does not 
promise to lift the veil before all of 
the theatrical mysteries. It does not 
assure you that what you learn from 
it will raise your status in life or will 
increase your income. 

But it is designed solely to present 
briefly some matters that may help you 
to develop your sense of theatre. It 
hopes to help you to know why you 
resented the unchanged squeaking gate, 
the still broken branch and the un 
touched cottage in “Random Harvest,’ 
and what you instinctively objected to 
in “Mr. Lucky” and in other films of 
this type. Your writer wants to assist 
you in seeing why the direction in this 
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movie, why the new treatment of an 
age-old plot in another production con- 
tributed toward making the presenta- 
tion live even after you left the play- 
house. 

Christian Ethics 

And, of course, superimposed upon 
(or, if you will, underlying) all these 
considerations is our uncompromising 
determination to demand that Christian 
ethical values prevail. For presumably 
we are fighting World War II for the 
preservation of those. If we are not, 
then there is at present a woeful waste 
of suffering, bloodshed and materials. 
If we are, then those of us on the home 
front should be interested in judging 
the theatre, along with other institu- 
tions, by the unchanging principles that 
were established for us at the dawn of 
our era. 

However, in order to do this, it is 
not necessary or Christian, incidentally, 
to go witch-hunting. We need not con- 
demn a playwright simply because he 
treats an unsavory topic or portrays 
sinful characters. To begin with, as 
Father John Kennedy pointed out in 
a recent article, the Catholic Church is 
one of the few institutions which still 
admits there is sin. No, we must make 
our judgments like Christian and intel- 
ligent beings. And before we censor, we 
must have analyzed the author’s pur- 
pose both in the presentation and in 
the treatment of his subject matter. 

The next two columns will deal with 
the topics of playwrights, plays, subject 
matter, treatment, and style, and it 
will be illustrated with references to 
specific films and stage plays. 

* b* * 


Order Blank Coupon 


With our April issue we started the 
practice of inserting a numbered cou- 
pon in each issue for the convenience 
of our subscribers in placing their 
orders. 

We have run across a number of peo- 
ple who did not notice that this coupon 
is purposely left blank—that is, it is 
not addressed to any particular dealer. 

The name of your regular dealer may 
therefore be filled in, and on receipt of 
the coupon all he has to do is to consult 
his copy of Books ON TRIAL in order to 
find the name of the book. 

Subscribers having no regular dealer 
may address the coupon to THE THOMAS 
More Book SHop, 22 West Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 








A LEGACY OF SONG 


Western Star 

Benet F & R, $2.00 
The epic age has not yet passed. As 
long as frontiers or conquests remain 
in earth and air and sky, there will 
be songs to sing of arms and of heroes. 
Stephen Vincent Benet has been most 
sensitive among American writers to 
the wealth of epic matter in the Amer- 
icas. His mastery of this rich lore has 
made “John Brown’s Body” a classic. 
In Western Star, he enlarges his scenes 
and extends his boundaries. He looks 
backwards to the first restless stirring 
among English lads of adventure and 
sea fever and forward to the 


Star in the West, fool’s silver of the sky, 

Desolate lamp above the mountain-pass 

Where the trail falters and the oxen die, 

Spiked planet on the prairie of wild 
grass, 

Flower of frost, flower of rock and ice, 

Red flower over the blood sacrifices. 


The chimera, John Smith, Dickon 
Heron, Matthew and Rose and Kath- 
erine Lanyard and all their attendant 
throngs move through his unresting 
world, shuttlelike, weaving into the pat- 
terned warp of America, the woof of 
personality. This last book of America’s 
beloved poet is a legacy of song and 
an epic of the western world. 


—SISTER M. MADELEVA 
oa oa oa 


The Christian State 


The American Library Association 
recently chose The Christian State by 
Augustine Osgniach, O.S.B., professor 
of philosophy at St. Martin’s College, 
Washington as one of the 50 outstand- 
ing religious books for the period just 
ended. 

This book was reviewed in our April, 
1943 issue. The price is $3.75. 


ba bx * 








% Use and mail us the coupon 
in this issue. All books of Eng- 
lish publication forwarded to 
U.S.A. duty free. 
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F. J. TONKIN CO., Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA 
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Commander John Farrow’s 


‘Pageant of the Popes” 


(A review by John S. Kennedy 
reprinted from the 
Hartford CATHOLIC TRANSCRIPT.) 


The story opens with the first Pentecost Sun- 
day. The continuity is excellent, the writing 
lively and in places even distinguished. One's 
interest never falters: it is something like a 
Readers’ Digest of the great standard historians. 


We follow Peter to Rome when the “unarmed 
fisherman” boldly invaded that “very fountain- 
head of temporal might and power to preach a 
strange new doctrine of universal brotherhood.” 
It was a thing of prime significance in the his- 
tory of mankind and would have repercussions 
on all continents and in all ages long after the 
glory of Rome had become an impotent memory. 


Mr. Farrow has been frank. The unsavory epi- 
sodes he presents plainly, neither slurring over 
them nor exploiting them. The weak popes and 
the foolish popes and the few knavish popes get 
no whitewashing. The rest are just as objectively 
viewed. The great popes get proper credit, and 
the reasons for their greatness are succinctly 
given. 


PAGEANT OF THE POPES will help to correct 
many mistaken impressions. As for Galileo, he 
believed in the heliocentric planetary theory 
which had been advanced by the Polish priest 
Copernicus. He was summoned before the Inqui- 
sition to explain his theory. The court of theolo- 
gians required him to promise he would not con- 
tinue his noisy invocation of scriptural allusions 
to support his as yet unproved beliefs. He broke 
his promise and was punished by detention for 
twenty-two days in the relatively comfortable 
buildings of the Holy Office. The next pope 
“gave the distinguished scientist a pension 
while he lived and his blessing when he died.” 


Few people know the contributions the popes 
have made to the progress of science and art 
and education and to peace; that they have 
come to the aid of persecuted Jews (Clement VI 
in the 14th century placed the Jews under his 
special protection); that they have intervened 
in behalf of harassed Protestants (Innocent 
XI, in the 17th century pleaded for the abate- 
ment of the harsh treatment given the Hugue- 
nots by Louis XVI); that they have defended 
the poor, early discerning the injustice of usury 
and frequently roundly condemning as immoral 
this evil which has in our time distorted and 
ruined the economy of the world (Leo IV pro- 
nounced usury anathema as far back as the 9th 
century; Innocent XI denounced it in the 17th 
century, as did Benedict XIV in the 18th). 


As the story develops it becomes evident that 
the temporal power was the source of many of 
the troubles of the papacy, and that it accounts 
for almost all the historical developments which 
are unworthy of that institution. That the Holy 
Father should be independent of temporal sov- 
ereigns is an excellent thing; that he should be 
one of them, with an army and a place in power 
politics, is questionable in the light of events. 
The present solution appears to be ideal. 


PAGEANT OF THE POPES, by John Farrow. 
Price $3.50. 
At all bookstores or direct from the Publishers, 


Sheed G Ward « 63 Fifth Avenue * New York 
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EX-SOCIALIST WRITES TO A JEW 


Letters Are for All Christians 


60 
Letters to Mr. Isaacs 
David Goldstein, LL.D. Radio Replies, $2.00 


Reviewed by Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J., 
Ph.D., Dean, Graduate School, The 
Creighton University for Booxs ON 
TRIAL. 


In 63 A.D. St. Paul wrote his Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in 1943 A.D. David 
Goldstein writes his Letters to Mr. 
Isaacs. In each case it is a Hebrew 
Catholic writing to Jews. From Rome 
St. Paul wrote to the Jewish Christians 
of Palestine whom he feared were in 
danger of relapsing into Judaism be- 
cause of the pressure brought to bear 
on them. From Boston Doctor Gold- 
stein writes to American Jews who have 
drifted so far from Orthodox Judaism 
that they rather than he have aban- 
doned the faith of their fathers. 


“Exempt” 


Doctor Goldstein may surprise you 
by telling you that three-fourths of our 
modern Jews do not practice the Jew- 
ish faith and do not even know it. 
The one-fourth who are faithful are 
hopelessly divided into at least three 
division—Orthodox, Conservative and 
Reform. Only the Orthodox cling to 
the doctrines and discipline of ancient 
Judaism—or at least they try to. Time 
and time again my Orthodox Jewish 
students in Freshman Philosophy at 
Creighton University tell me it is 
simply impossible to carry out in mod- 
ern America all the regulations of the 
Jewish law. And since “no man is held 
to the impossible” they believe that 
in good conscience they can consider 
themselves exempt. They must in this 
way do the best they can because they 
no longer have a central supreme relig- 
ious authority to make decisions in such 
matters. The Rabbis disagree among 
themselves, even on points of doctrine. 

On this very point, loss of unity and 
authority, Doctor Goldstein pushes Mr. 
Isaacs hard. Neither Mr. Isaacs nor 
any Jew can explain why for 2000 
years the Providence of God has allowed 
His Chosen People to be without a 
Priesthood, a sacrifice and a Temple. Of 
course, Doctor Goldstein urges that all 
this has been superseded once and for 


all by the Catholic priesthood, the 
Mass, the many altars. 


Lack of Accord 


Modern Judaism in any form is a 
lay-religion. Rabbis are merely Sunday 
School teachers. They are not priests, 
they are not ministers, they are not 
clergymen. They do not agree among 
themselves. Doctor Goldstein constant- 
ly quotes them against Mr. Isaacs. They 
have no authority. They shirk respon- 
sibility when young people come to 
them with religious problems. Some of 
these young people have then come to 
me. But they rarely become Catholics. 
Mr. Isaacs advances the various rea- 
sons why. 

Perhaps Doctor Goldstein’s “Letters” 
will convince them. Through 62 chap- 
ters he takes them through apologetics 
that would be good for Protestant and 
Catholic as well, but which is especially 
fitted to the Jews’ religious problems— 
the Messiah, Jesus, Trinity, Divinity of 
Christ, The Sabbath, Circumcision and 
the Sacraments, Miracles and the Res- 
urrection, Papal Infallibility, Immacu- 
late Conception, Spanish Inquisition, 
etc. 


Inquisition Purposely Misrepresented 


The “Dies Committee” of 450 years 
ago, the Spanish Inquisition, after a 
war of 750 years against Jewish and 
Mohammedan invaders was active for 
14 years in searching out “Fifth Col- 
umnists” and led to the deportation of 
160,000 Jews. No informed Catholic 
would defend its injustices, which how- 
ever have been grossly exaggerated, 
chiefly by a Protestant England guilty 
of far worse. 


An Error? 


In “The Proof of the Pudding” there 
must be a misprint or a mistake in the 
statistics quoted. The current Official 
Catholic Directory states that we have 
in round numbers in the U.S.A. 13,000 
religious-order priests, 8,000 brothers 
and 155,000 nuns. There are 24,000 
diocesan priests, a total of 37,000. 
And wasn’t Saturday named after the 
god Saturn rather than after the 
planet? 

Unique Personality—Ex-Socialist 
Goldstein is 


Doctor following a 
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unique vocation in his apostolic efforts 
to bring the Children of Israel into the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Like another 
St. Paul he uses both tongue and pen 
to persuade them to read God’s Provi- 
dence in the extinction of the House of 
Aaron and the House of David. Never 
again can there be a genuine Jewish 
priest, never in the future can a person- 
al Messiah come from the extinct royal 
House of David—because He has al- 
ready come and redeemed the world. 

In his Letters to Mr. Isaacs and Jew- 
ish Panorama Doctor Goldstein proves 
for the Jew as no one else has done that 
the Catholic Church is the flowering 
and the fulfillment of the Synagogue. 
Passing from Synagogue to Church is 
for a. Jew to evolve from the caterpillar 
to the butterfly stage of Judaism. 


Who Knows? 


Jews who become Catholics are de. 
lighted to discover in the dramatic cere- 
monies of Holy Week their age old 
religious literature and music, to dis- 
cover that the Mass is the synagogue 
service with the Passover Supper in- 
serted in the middle. My Jewish stv- 
dents react with keenest interest when 
I suggest humorously that some day 
“When I am Pope” I am going to ar- 
range a corporate union of Judaism 
and Catholicism. I will allow them to 
say Mass in Hebrew, I will ordain their 
Rabbis to the priesthood (as a married 
clergy of an oriental Hebrew rite, at 
least in the beginning) and so on. They 
are almost stunned by the happy specu- 
lation that a way could be found for 
them to be Catholics and Jews. A num- 
ber of Jewish Catholics have already 
become priests. Who knows? Maybe 
some day we could make a start, even 
without the Rabbis. 


bf * bx 


Library Success 

Some months ago we had a pleasaat 
visit from Miss Edith Tighe of New 
Albany, Indiana, who discussed the 
idea of a circulating library. 

In October of 1942 it was only an 
idea but today the Library has almost 
1,400 books. This is a record that is 
certainly deserving of high praise and 
it is likewise an example of what may 
be accomplished. 

It gives us great pleasure to extend 
our congratulations to Miss Tighe and 
her co-workers. 
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Why Enemy 


Brothers ? ? ? 


214 
Enemy Brothers 

Constance Savery Longmans, $2.50 
Enemy Brothers, a current novel, treats 
of English family life under conditions 
of the present war—air raids—black- 
outs—rationing—and the like. 

Ten years before the story opens in 
1941 “Tony” Ingleford, then a child of 
about two, is kidnapped from his par- 
ents by a German lady, known to the 
child’s mother only as Anna Keller, a 
former schoolmate, who is in reality 
married to one Heinrich Eckermann, a 
German chemist and manufacturer. 

The mother and father of the child 
die shortly after the kidnapping; the 
search is painstakingly continued by 
“Dym”, an older brother. Just before 
the war breaks out in 1939, he thinks 
he has a “lead” but is unable to follow 
it through because of the war. 

“Tony” is carefully and studiously 
educated in German manner, and in- 
stilled with a deep hatred of England 
and English customs; he is raised and 
known as Max Eckermann. 

A mishap occurs at sea and Tony is 
rescued by the crew of a British battle- 
ship, of which his brother is a member. 

They meet “Dym” who is a Flying 
Officer in the Royal Air Force, and 
“Dym” quickly recognizes Max 
(“Tony”) as his long lost brother. 

The boy’s struggle with himself dur- 
ing the day he is with a German spy, 
by whom he had been again kidnapped, 
finally breaks the last of Tony’s resist- 
ance to the fact that he is really Eng- 
lish born, and a member of the Ingle- 
ford family. 

The portrayals of the numerous mem- 
bers of the Ingleford family, together 
with the different aunts, cousins and 
“evacuees”, give a most absorbing and 
keenly interesting picture of English life 
under “war conditions.” 

For casual reading, the book will 
prove entertaining and fascinating, for 
all age groups, with no objectionable 
Parts. 


For a more studied consideration, the - 


book will show how education and 
training, under radically different phi- 
losophies of life, will produce “Enemy” 
brothers, as in the case of Dym and 
Tony; and how, even in the same fam- 
ily, similar educational and training con- 
ditions may produce different characters. 
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And, yet, with all, how a strong charac- 
ter like “Dym”—sympathetic and kind- 
ly by nature, well grounded in princi- 
ple, and determined in action—can 
mold all into a happy and contented 
and lovable unit. 

The theme is well developed; the 
characters suit the role they are to play, 
and consistently follow the course the 
author has chosen for each; the action 
is sufficiently rapid; the climax of the 
story is reached in an orderly and well 
developed line of thought. 

—Wws. J. CorRIGAN. 

Elmhurst, Ill. 

x * * 


Marriage Problems 
215 
Morals and Marriage 
T. G. Wayne Longmans, $1.50 
First published in 1936 and now re- 
printed this book has the Imprimatur 
of Joseph Butt, V.G., Westminster, and 
has had high praise in G. K.’s Weekly, 
Union and Times, O.S.V., Catholic 
World and elsewhere. 
Says Blackfriars: “. . . nowadays less 
than ever can the solution of delicate 
problems in marriage life be left to un- 
aided instinct; to think otherwise is to 
court disaster, or at least the spoiling of 
many lives. So many aberrations threaten 
to mar the greatness of marriage, a hu- 
man greatness, that it becomes imperative 
to speak out. And so the author cf this 
little book speaks out; and though he 
would modestly veil his identity under a 
pseudonym, he cannot hide from us his 
indisputable competency. . . . 

“We have before us the fruit of much 
reflection, the work of a qualified moral 
theologian who has given voice to the 
Church’s authentic teaching.” 


x Ww F 


“Greatest of Great 


Human Books’”’ 
216 


Companion to the Summa 

Walter Farrell, O.P. S & W, $3.75 vol. 
Perenially popular, this is not a com- 
mentary on the great Summa Theolo- 
gica of St. Thomas, but an attempt to 
set forth its rich treasures in a manner 
that the modern world can understand. 

Not intended to be exhaustive, this 
opus magnum is an inspiring compan- 
ion, which should be a “must” for every 
pastor and teacher; in fact, for every 
student of philosophy or religion. 

There are four volumes—each of 
which may be read separately. Vol. III 
was published first—then II, next I, and 
last, IV. 





309 
Graham Greene 
148 
The Ministry of Fear 
Graham Greene Viking, $2.50 


Reviewed by Contributing Editor N. 
Elizabeth Monroe. 

The Ministry of Fear is an interest- 
ing combination of mystery story and 
psychological study. It tells the story of 
a man who gives an overdose of seda- 
tive to his wife because he cannot en- 
dure watching her suffer, is confined to 
an asylum, and then allowed to go free, 
only to discover that he cannot escape 
the fear of what he has done, except 
through a return to the memories of 
early youth. 

Though nothing is said about the 
moral implications of this situation, the 
treatment is moral because the empha- 
sis is on suffering. The man’s personal 
fears are routed for a time by more in- 
tense fears provided by a ring of Nazi 
spies, who think he has discovered their 
secret. Struck by a bomb he suffers 
from loss of memory and is confined in 
a mental hospital. As he returns to 
health the woman who has falien in love 
with him thinks that their happiness 
depends on his inability to recover his 
full memory, for then again he will 
suffer, and he, having recovered it, 
thinks their happiness depends on her 
not knowing it. The resolution is con- 
fusing, for this appears to be another 
escape from ‘egitimate suffering rather 
than facing the past and taking one’s 
punishment. 

The real value of the book lies in the 
exploration of fear and in the suspense 
with which each scene is charged. 
When the hero finds himself in a mental 
hospital suffering from loss of memory 
he is happy for a time; then he and the 
reader become aware of something 
muted and threatening in the hospital. 
The suspense is built up so carefully 
that each scene is charged with growing 
excitement. It is as though the author 
had explored an underworld of fear, 
where everyone concerned is fleeing 
either from himself or from fears im- 
posed by others or else turning to vio- 
lence and torture in order to fulfill his 
own ends. 

bs * * 
City Dwellers 


In sending your Renewals please 
don’t forget to include your Postal 
Unit, or “Zone” number in your ad- 
dress. 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS + COMMENTS x RATINGS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff. 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog. 


School °* 


mended °* 


Abbreviations used: E—Excellent ° 
C-I—Current Interest °- 
TFA—Too Far Advanced °* 
DM—Doubtful Merit - 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded ° 
DIS—Disapproved °- 
REV—Reviewed. 


Objectionable °* 


F—Favorable 
H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
A—For Adults 
WR—With Reservations * U— 
O—Offensive or 
REC—Recom- 


The Numbers below are for your convenience in ordering from your dealer. 


4 
Action in the North Atlantic 

Guy Kilpatrick Dutton, $2.00 
The author of “Mr. Glencannon” stories writes 
of the men who man the U. S. Merchant Ma- 
rine. The captain dislikes Naval Academy men, 
to which class his son-in-law belongs. A feud 
develops. His ship is sunk. He gets another, 
battles his way in a convoy and ends with the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

The saga of sea action is thrilling. The story 
is marred by the author’s rather bawdy and 
somewhat unreal descriptions of shore actions, 
(Adult.) 

5 
The Amazon 

Caryl P. Haskins Doubleday, $4.00 
Commonweal: “. . . The mighty Amazon 
drains five other South American countries, 
but three thousand miles of its winding course 
lie entirely in Brazil... 

“.. . inspired by his subject, he expands in 
all directions, reaching out to tell the story of 
each of the six Amazon nations, the history 
and prospects for hemisphere collaboration and 
many other things beginning with the geolog- 
ical background of the Amazon: and ending 
with the present war.” 

(Satisfactory.) 
6 
The Arms Are Fair 

Bradford Smith Bobbs, $2.50 
A novel dramatizing the dilemma of a sensi- 
tive Japanese soldier in China. Well-told story. 
Excellent antidote to “monkey men” propa- 
ganda. Recommended adult reading. 

—Rmey HucHEs 


Asia Unbound 
Sydney Greenbie A-C, $3.00 
Another book on Eastern Asia which is en- 
lightening in its presentation of the problems 
of the Orient, the necessity for cooperation 
between nations—presenting viewpoints on 
education, freedom of speech and religion, 
etc, which will be quite informative to the 
western mind. 
8 
At Heaven’s Gate 
Robert Penn Warren 


Objectionable—Disapproved. 


Harcourt, $2.50 


Commonweal: “. . . a novel . . . its plot is 
formally tragic . . . in a corrupt and brutal 
way ... for the author and for the reader... 


Sort of fanciful garbage pile, crawling with 
every known breed of bug or maggot... . 


Once you have read the book, you will not 
recommend it to anyone, and it is not here 
recommended.” 
9 

The Barefoot Mailman 

Theodore Pratt DS &P, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. . . Florida in the 1880's... . 

“ . , the hero . . . a barefoot mailman... 
likable and believable characters and one of 
the most engaging little love stories we have 
run into in some time. 

“ . . Pratt has already written several suc- 
cessful novels and has been published fre- 
quently by the New Yorker.” 


10 
Behind the Sulfa Drugs 
Iago Goldston, M.D. Appleton, $2.00 
Explains the background. Satisfactory—Re- 
viewed—Sept. 
1l 
Benchley Beside Himself 
R. Benchley 


Satisfactory Adult Fiction. 


Harper, $2.50 


12 
Between Tears and Laughter 

Lin Yutang John Day, $2.50 
America: “For years Lin Yutang has occupied 
an enviable position in 'the literary world, rep- 
resenting Oriental philosophy and the wisdom 
of the East for thousands of the intellectually 
hungry whose meatless diet is restricted to 
that food packaged within the dust-jackets of 
best sellers. 

“Despite the author’s protests to the con- 
trary, the book is understandably partisan. No 
mention is made of the fundamentals of na- 
tional and international order as laid down in 
very accessible Papal pronouncements, so we 
presume Mr. Lin has not read them. . . . The 
author overestimated his popularity if he ex- 
pected his many good and bad arguments to 
be swallowed without protest. You will like 
the book only if your ox is not being gored.” 
(See further comment.) 


13 
The Bible Is Human: 
A Study in Secular History 


Louis Wallis Columbia, $2.50 
Unfavorable. 
E.H-P. in Catholic World: “. . . thesis is that 


the Bible is no more than human, and that 
the history it contains is secular history and 
nothing more... . 

“Of Catholic tradition and theology, and of 


Catholic Biblical scholarship, Mr. Wallis man- 
ifests profound ignorance. 

“. . one leaves the volume with a feeling 
of pity for the years of devoted study which 
have been worse than wasted apparently be- 
cause of the narrowness of the religious out- 
look of the author’s youth.” 


14 

Black Lamb and Grey Falcon 

Rebecca West Viking, $3.95 
Francis Thornton in Catholic World: “Unlike 
Belloc, who forces moods and sights into the 
austere clarity of his sentence patterns, Miss 
West uses words with impressionistic verve . . . 
her book . . . is in reality an epic of hate... 
grows shrill and bitter whenever, by chance 
or the suggestions of ideas, either Roman 
Catholicism or Germany enters the sphere of 
her consciousness.” 

(N. Elizabeth Monroe will comment further 
in a later issue.) 

15 

Blood on the Rising Sun 

Douglas G. Haring 
Current Interest—Favorable. 
The Sign: “. . . purports to give the back- 
ground of Japanese religious, political, and 
military development. . . . 


Macrae, $2.50 


“ . . tells . . . of the origins of emperor 
and ancestor worship . . . bits of historical 
lore. 

“ . . not a professional writer . . . seven 


years in Japan .. . in teaching, relief and 


administrative work.” 


16 
The Bride Dined Alone 

Vera Kelsey Doubleday, $2.00 
One—two—three husbands—blackmail. Super- 
ficial. 

17 
The Bridge of Heaven 

S. 1. Hsiung Putnam, $2.75 

A current Interest Novel for Adults. 
Story of China during the period of struggle 
to set up the Republic. Exploitation of China 
by foreign powers is indicated. Chinese rites 
and customs are described in detail. 

Characterizations are excellent. It is regret- 
table that the one Christian missionary promi- 
nently represented is intolerant and irascible 
and his wife is rather silly. 

Not recommended for adolescents because 
the ethics of the story, although they may 
conform with Chinese ideas of morality, do 
not conform with Christian ideas. 
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A few slightly objectionable passages occur, 
in which implications are more or less con- 
cealed, by a delicate irony. 


—ETHEL OwEeN MERRILL 


18 
Burma Surgeon 
Gordon S. Seagrave 
Reviewed Sept.—Satisfactory. 
Commonweal: “A story of loyalties, endless 
devoted work, cheerfulness and song.” 


Norton, $3.00 


19 
Celestial Homespun 
Katherine Burton Longmans, $3.00 
Dominicana: “. . . a volume not to be passed 
over in the bookstore display, but to be 
taken down for pleasurable and profitable 
reading by both Catholics and Protestants.” 


20 
Century of Common Man 
Henry Wallace R&H, cloth $1.50, paper, $0.75 
Confused Philosophy—deserves study by ma- 
ture. 


21 
Children Under Fire 
SMC. $1.50 
The problems of war-time effects on chil- 
dren—by the author of Brother Petroc’s Re- 
turn. Highly praised. 


22 
Church and State in Fascist Italy 

Dr. D. A. Binchy Oxford, $9.00 
“From this time forth no one who has not 
read Dr. Binchy can claim the right even so 
much as to enter into controversy about Fas- 
cism, still less to make the familiar facile accu- 
sation that Catholicism is Fascism or ideolog- 
ically harmonious with Fascism.” 

(From an editorial in the Catholic World— 
June ’43.) 

23 
The Coat of Many Colors 

Robert St. John Dorrance, $2.50 
The Coat of Many: Colors has for its back- 
ground rural New York in the Eighteen-Nine- 
ties. Robert St. John depicts life in a country 
village in detail. 

Joe Clay and Dora Reed, the central char- 
acters, grow from childhood through adoles- 
cence to maturity, experiencing all the trails 
and difficulties plus the charm of each phase 
of their lives. 

While the book was interesting I felt it 
was too long. The eventual culmination in 
marriage of the romance between Joe and 
Dora comes only on the last page of the book. 
The introduction of the telephone into the 
community life, its rapid development, and 
the rivalries arising between the various com- 
panies palls somewhat through attenuation. 

—CATHERINE CONNOLLY 


24 

The Conspiracy of the Carpenters 

H. Borchardt S&S, $2.75 
Contributing Editor N. Elizabeth Monroe says 
this book should be widely read by mature 
people because “it explores practically all of 
the ideas of our day which have turned man 
toward his own destruction.” 

Her review will be published next month. 


25 
The Conspirators 
Frederic Prokosch 
Objectionable—Disap proved. 
Extension: “It might have been something 
truly fine, but the author chose to ruin it all 
by outraging decent sensibilities. 


Harper, $2.50 


26 
A Cooperative Economy 

Benson Y. Landis Harper, $2.00 
The Sign: “. . . describes in a popular, concise 
way developments that have been taking place 
in the economy of the United States over the 
past decades. 

“Tt seems safe to say that the three major 
movements or developments that the author 
points to, and approves are: Co-operation; 
Socialism or public ownership; State regula- 
tion of capitalism .. . all three have been 
growing in the United States.” 


27 

Dawn Over the Amazon 

Carleton Beals 
DM—Unfavorable—AWR. 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “. . . gigantic 
novel, Literary Guild selection . . . a picar- 
esque melodrama that just does not come 
off. . . . World War II, after a patched-up 
peace, has flared up again in 1950... the 
American hero, in South America . . . is 
caught up in the invasion of South America 
by the Axis... . 

“ .. a sprawling mixtum-gatherum, and I 
did not find a single thrilling page in it, de- 
spite the blurb. Let it go.” 


Duell, $3.00 


28 
Death at 7.10 
H. F. S. Moore 
Run-of-the-mill detective. 
An amateur detective traces a poisoning—psy- 
chological study of an amorous, jealous and 
otherwise un-moral group. Questionable value. 


Doubleday, $2.00 


29 
Do You Know Labor? 
James Myers 
Commonweal: “. 
of the labor front. 
“He is for all the right things: strong 
unions, capital-labor cooperation, profit-shar- 
ing, consumers’ cooperation, racial justice, even 
world government . . . he holds the important 
job of Industrial Secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica . . . there is scarcely anything in his book 
that doesn’t have a parallel in the encyclicals 
or the statements of men like Monsignor Ryan 
and Father Monaghan.” 


30 
A Dynamic Capitalism 
C. William Hazelett 
Interesting monetary theory. 
Commonweal: “Being an engineer, he is tre- 
mendously arrogant about the ability of engi- 
neers to run the world properly and the 
inability of non-engineers to make anything 
but a mess of it. Being a fanatic, he is con- 
vinced that everything will be just ducky if 
only this one idea is put into effect. 
“The plan is to force all idle money into 
circulation through the threat of taxation... . 


Day, $2.00 
. . an excellent little survey 


Harper, $2.50 


If workable, it would certainly have valuable 
effects... .” 
31 
Ecuador 
Albert Franklin Doubleday, $3.50 
For left-wing intellectual dilettantes. Reviewed, 
Sept. 
32 
The End of the Beginning 
Winston S. Churchill Little, $3.50 
A book of historical interest—including a 
collection of spirited speeches during the 
period which spans an important turning 
point in the war. 
33 
Equinox 
Allen Seager 
Vulgar, obscene. Disapproved. 
Valueless, in our opinion, from any stand- 
point. 


S. &S., $2.75 


34 

Explosion 

Frank Wallace Morrow, $2.50 
Frank Wallace is best known through his 
fictional books in the fields of sports. Just 
recently I came across his O’Reilly of Notre 
Dame and reading it through, I felt I was 
re-living Rockne’s last football season. 

Explosion is a story of the mining territory 
on the Pennsylvania-Ohio border—a subject 
that he knows from experience. The book 
has received much favorable comment. 


35 

The Fall of Paris 
Ilya Ehrenburg 

Doubtful propaganda. 
Catholic World: “. . . a propaganda novel... 
so ingenuous in its attempt to portray French 
communists as angels and all other French- 
men as fools or rascals, as to lose its value 
even as propaganda.” 


Knopf, $3.00 


36 
The Fighting French 
Raoul Aglion Holt, $3.00 
Commonweal: “The author, authority on 
French law, is a member of the staff of the 
Foreign Office of the French National Com- 
mittee. . . . His book is authoritative, reserved 
yet dramatic, without trace of rancor, giving 
credit where it is due.” 


37 

Forever Young: A Life of John Keats* 

Blanche Colton Williams Putnam, $3.50 
Joseph J. Reilly in Catholic World: “To write 
such a book requires wide and accurate schol- 
arship, sympathetic understanding, reverence 
free from sentimentality, tact, unusual literary 
skill, and the courage 'to attempt a fresh ap- 
proach. Forever Young seems certain to have 
the notable success it so obviously deserves.” 


38 
Fortress in the Skies 
Peter Mendelssohn Doubleday, $2.50 
A fantastic mixture—morbid. 
39 
The Framework of Battle* 
John G. Burr Lippincott, $3.00 


A highly interesting book for those who 
would like to know more of the strategy of 
combat. Language for the layman—well i- 
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lustrated with maps—an exposition of profes- 
sional military knowledge in simple terms. 


40 
Gerard Manley Hopkins: Priest and Poet* 

John Pick Oxford, $2.75 
In the catalog page of our May issue, the 
author, Dr. John Pick was referred to as a 
non-Catholic. This was an oversight. The re- 
view in the same issue was correct. 

Dr. Pick, now in government service, was 
graduated from Notre Dame in 1933 and his 
book Gerard Manley Hopkins: Priest and 
Poet on which he worked while studying at 
Oxford, was first published in England. 


41 

Gideon Planish 

Sinclair Lewis Random, $2.50 
Interesting example of scorching but rather 
purposeless satire. 
Catholic World: “This is a satire on organized 
uplift, America’s final attempt to turn the 
service of humanity into big ‘business. Though 
there is vitality in the expression, the satire 
fails as a whole because it is exaggerated to 
the point of being ridiculous. 


42 
Goodnight, Ladies 
Van Stiller 
Unfavorable Fiction—DM. 
Rather thin fiction. Supposedly sophisticated— 
questionable situation. Purposeless. 


Doubleday, $2.00 


43 
God and Evil 
C. E. M. Joad Harper, $3.00 
America: “. . . it was the present-day welter 


of evil in the world which led the author, for 
thirty years a militant agnostic, to ‘postulate’ 
the existence of a personal God. This does not 
mean that he has abandoned agnosticism. Pre- 
cisely because of the fact of evil in the world, 
he denies the orthodox God. 

“In company with most modern philosophers, 
Dr. Joad deserts reason. He has not, how- 
ever, been led into the grosser errors of many. 
He rejects materialism, subjectivism and the 
theories which make God a product of emer- 
gent or creative evolution. He admits that man 
has a free will . . . it remains a sad fact that 
Dr. Joad’s interpretation of life is unworthy 
of God and man and is a sheer impossibility.” 


44 
Grand Crossing 
Alexander Saxton Harper, $2.50 
Offensive—obscene—disapproved. 
Commonweal: “. . . largely autobiographical 


Story of a radical who . . . turned away from 
the ways of his classmates. . . . 

“A summer West . . . brings Michael in 
touch with Ben Baum of Chicago (whom he 
first finds returning from an all-night drinking 
bout with a girl). Further drinking all round 
leads to the loss of Michael’s return ticket so 
that the two work their way East together. . .. 
Ben is rowdy and profane, but he has a heart 
of gold. 

“Michael seems to endure patiently the 
Seamy side of college routs, the foul language 
of the Chicago trainmen with whom he works 
and Ben’s sordid little adventures. He is a 
knight errant, the pure in heart, seeking life’s 
meaning and his own mission in the world... .. 
With the girl he takes unto himself without 


benefit of clergy, but with every intention of 
going through later what he considers mere 
formalities, he decides to spend his life in 
some vague way in solidarity with the down- 
trodden.” 

B.O.T.: Quoted by the publisher as the “Find” 
of the season we consider this hodge-podge of 
sophomoric philosophizing as adding up to a 
bunch of rot. 

—blasphemous—obscene—dirty. 


45 
Half a World Away 


Frances Long F & R, $2.00 
Rather superficial, “true confession,” adven- 
ture story of a girl interned by the Japanese 
in Manila. 

46 


Heaven Is a Sunswept Hill 

Earl Guy 

Favorable for all. 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “The impact 
of a spring flood on a lower Mississippi com- 
munity is the theme of this slight but care- 
fully done novel. 

“The whole community prepares. . . . The 
successive stages . . are graphically de- 
picted. Tragedy strikes at this and that neigh- 
bor. But the community works together like 
one man.” 


Mac, $2.50 


47 
History of Bigotry in the United States 

Gustavus Myers Random, $3.50 
Valuable for information—Reviewed in May. 
The Sign: “. . . fact after fact is piled up—all 
the persecutions of Catholics and Jews and 
unpopular Protestant sects . . . much mate- 
rial . . . of immense value. But . . . little or 
no interpretation. 

“. . bigotry is not defined even in the 
author’s mind. In the religious sphere a bigot 
is one who through ignorance obstinately 
clings to his belief and is intolerant of others 
who hold different beliefs. A man is not a 
bigot because he is intolerant of another’s 
error. He is a bigot when he is intolerant of 
the person who is in error. Error has no 
rights and cannot be put on an equal footing 
with truth. But persons in error do have rights 
and may not be persecuted. These are the 
principles of religious toleration, and with 
these principles in mind much benefit can be 
derived from the reading of the sad story of 
religious intolerance as told in the pages of 
this book.” 


48 

Home Front* 

David Hinshaw 
Very much worth while. 
Quaker Hinshaw—adviser to three Republi- 
can presidents—has written a shrewd ap- 
praisal of America at war. Naturally not 
entirely non-partisan, he nevertheless seems 

The victory of the Home Front will stand 
comparison with that of the Army or Navy. 
In spite of too much business as usual and 
politics as usual we have astonished the world 
by our accomplishments in the production of 
scores and hundreds of war essentials. 

Roosevelt has qualities “such as bless only 
one man in seven centuries,” yet “he attached 
little significance” to the wasteful expenditure 
of public funds—and has done a superb job 
with international relations. 


Putnam, $3.00 


49 


The Human Comedy 


William Saroyan Harcourt, $2.75 


The Cowl: “. . . this story of genuine humor, 
pathos, and encouragement is recommended to 
all: THE HUMAN COMEDY will be pleas- 
ant reading for adults and high school pupils, 
and parents will be anxious to read at least 
parts of it to the youngest members of the 
family.” 

Extension: “. . . It is a lesson in how to be 
human and, incidentally, experience the trans- 
cendent joys of living completely . . . Through 
the composite answers of his characters, Sa- 
royan presents a philosophy to sustain mod- 
erns and erable them to meet their fears and 
sorrows . . . deserves the highest praise for its 
simple and highly effective artistry.” 


50 

Hungry Hill 

Daphne du Maurier Doubleday, $2.75 
Disapproved in part—objectionable passages. 
Olive B. White in Commonweal: “With her 
unerring eye for tale-worthy atmosphere, ac- 
tion and personality, Miss du Maurier has 
compounded her new novel of materials 
whose dramatic virtue she has proved before. 

“As we should expect from their author, the 
wastrels, the romantics, the restless ones of 
the family engage her chief attention and 
tea. 
B.O.T.: Involves immoral suggestions—ques- 
tionable slurs—unnecessary profanity. 


51 
In Time of Harvest 

John L. Sinclair Macmillan, $2.50 
Sordid, lewd, dirty. Disapproved. 

“A novel to conjure with,’ says the dust- 
jacket blurb, “an unusual and original work 
in which earthy realism and unconventional, 
crude, human Americans have poetic expres- 
sion and appeal.” 

Tod McOlung is a “nester”’—with a bean 
farm in New Mexico—the author says he met 
many like him—completely irreligious, blas- 
phemous and obscene. Refusing to let his 
children go to school, they grow up like 
animals, tutored in indecencies by the wife’s 
father, Piddle—at least semi-degenerate. The 
author says he met only one like him. That he 
could put such character in a book for public 
consumption would indicate that he must 
possess a native inclination toward the dis- 
gusting. 

Two younger children are rescued by the 
school-teacher. The others develop as might 
be expected—and as one might expect others 
will develop who are influenced by books of 
this kind. 

52 
Into the Valley 
Marred by author’s profanity. 

John Hersey Knopf, $2.00 
Catholic World: “Readers who want to know 
what things are like in the mud and blood 
of jungle fighting can find it in this compact, 
realistic piece of war reporting, which is a 
lifelike, first-hand story of a skirmish in which 
the United States Marines engaged in a val- 
ley on Guadalcanal last October.” 
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53 

Journey Among Warriors 

Eve Curie Doubleday, $3.50 
Recommended for mature readers. 
America: “. . . a book for the educated: 
Wendell Willkie simplifies things and writes 
down to the low level of the millions. The best 
seller is seldom the best book. One could 
wish that the author had better understood 
the internal evils which sapped the vitality of 
her own country.” 

54 

Kate Fennigate* 

Booth Tarkington Doubleday, $.250 
A Novel—which means for Adults. 
Extension: “This is easily the best novel we 
have encountered this year. In reading it, we 
experienced that enjoyment felt while attend- 
ing the concert of a true artist. We suddenly 
realized how inferior the common variety of 
current novels are. It had to be an outstanding 
novel because it has all the essentials—real 
life situations, normal people and a sensible, 
healthy plot. All these have been blended 
together by a master of our times.” 


55 
Katherine Christian 
Hugh Walpole Doubleday, $2.50 
Doubtful Fiction. 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “. . . defi- 


nitely second-rate for Walpole. . . . a disturb- 
ing undercurrent of anti-Catholic bent .. . 
seems to labor from a confusion of direc- 
tion... . 
56 
The Last of Summer 
Kate O’ Brien Doubleday, $2.50 
Reviewed by Paul Phelan—Sept.—Good Adult 
Novel. 
57 
Last Man Off Wake Island 
Lt. Col. Walter Bayler B-M, $2.75 
Realistic account of the Marines’ battles on 
Wake and the Solomons. The author seems 
somewhat obsessed with the idea that profan- 
ity must be emphasized. 


58 

Late and Soon 
E. M. Delafield 

Adults—W R—SC. 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “The coinci- 
dence-propped plot has to do with a woman 
of forty-four whose marriage was a disap- 
pointment but who has a previous love to 
remember as flawless. The man of that epi- 
sode comes back into her life as her daugh- 
ter’s lover. When he meets the mother once 
more, they resume where they had left off... 
all ends well for the aging romancers. A deft 
performance of a familiar routine, this novel 
has some original touches and a stifling lot of 
immoralizing by over-articulate people.” 


Harpers, $2.50 


59 


The Legacy of Nazism 
Frank Munk Macmillan, $2.50 


Economically interesting—lIntellectually shal- 
low—P.M.S. Reviewed in this issue. 


60 


Letters to Mr. Isaacs* 
David Goldstein R R, $2.00 


Excellent—Reviewed by Dr. Bowdern—Sept. 








Catholic World: “Though intended primarily 
for Jews, these letters will give Protestants 
and unbelievers a splendid explanation of 
Catholic. doctrine, and even well-informed 
Catholics will profit by reading them.” 


61 
Life Out There 

Sgt. Johnny Bartek Scribner, $1.75 
They kept Johnny talking while court stenog- 
raphers took down his remarks—which were 
then pieced together to make his story of the 
Rickenbacker fliers who spent 21 days on a 
raft. 

Flunking out after a year in high school 
Johnny joined the Army at 18, served out his 
enlistment and later joined the Air Corps. His 
was the New Testament of which so much has 
been said in other and more interesting books. 

Compared with Seven Came Through or 
We Thought We Heard the Angels Sing, this 
book is almost zero. 


62 
Mr. Lincoln’s Wife 
Anne Colver F & R, $2.50 
Unobjectionable novel of no great merit. 


* w w 


Anglican Comments 


The Anglican vicar of St. Peter’s, 
Cowleigh, Malvern, the Reverend Gil- 
bert Pawson, recently wrote in his par- 
ish magazine: 

“Today all are interested in the social 
doctrines of the Popes, and we who are 
not Roman Catholics, should surely have a 
mind large enough to (admit that if the 
whole world had listened to and acted 
upon what they said, the building of a 
new order might never have _ been 
launched, as it is now going to be, on a 
sea of blood and tears.” 


Ten leading Encyclicals: 


Labor and Capital—Leo XIII 

Marriage—Leo XIII 

Atheistic Communism—Pius XI 

Christian Education of Youth—Pius XI 

Labor and Capital—Pius XI 

Marriage—Pius XI 

Why a Retreat—Pius XI 

American Catholics—Pius XII 

Exhorting Unity in Opposing World 
Evils—Pius XII 

Victory and Peace—Pius XII 


Single copies, postpaid, 10c. Set of 


ten, 50c. 
x *e 


Congratulations 


We extend our congratulations and 
best wishes to two former contribu- 
tors—Eddie Doherty, author of “Gall 
and Honey” and Baroness Catherine De 
Hueck, founder of the Friendship House 
movement, whose marriage took place 
on June 25th. 


x &e 
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1944. Liturgical Calendar 


63 

The 1944 edition is now ready. It be- 
gins with the first day of Advent. 

Printed in full Liturgical colors, 10 
inches high, 7 inches wide. 

Space for daily memos or appoint- 
ments on each left-hand page, Mass 
Calendar, with vestment insignia on 
each right-hand page. 


Wire-bound, opens flat, postpaid 
$1.50. 
* xX * 
64 


There’s Something in the Air 

Flying Officer X (H. E. Bates) Knopf, $2.00 
Reviewed by Staff Contributor Riley 
Hughes. 

In twenty-one sketches of sureness 
and brilliance, H. E. Bates, one of 
England’s greatest contemporary crafts- 
men in the short story, “puts down” 
the RAF. Behind the impersonal head- 
lines and official dispatches there are the 
human beings who create them; Bates 
was commissioned by the British Gov- 
ernment to study these men and write 
about them. The result is not, as might 
easily have happened, official heroics, 
but a literary product of restraint and 
accuracy. 

One of the sketches, “The Young 
Man from Kalgoorlie,” already famous, 
is typical of the lot. The parents of a 
young Australian sheep rancher keep 
all knowledge of the war from him for 
a year. He is on the range most of the 
time; his parents pretend their radio 
is broken, refuse newspapers, tamper 
with his mail, warn visitors. On his an- 
nual visit to the town of Kalgoorlie 
he finds out. He was not angry with 
his parents for being “stupidly affec- 
tionate,” but he had a whole year of 
his life and a whole war to catch up 
with. The stories of the other English- 
men, Irishmen, Czechs, and Poles are 
stories of “little people” with a job 
to do. Each sketch is an attempt to 
understand the meaning the war has for 
each individual. There’s Something im 
the Air contains more than some of the 
most distinguished writing about the 
war; it reflects the honest courage and 
the steady purpose of the men it de 


scribes. 
* * * 


To All Chaplains 
Copies of this issue of Booxs ON 
TRIAL are being mailed to all Catholic 
chaplains with the Armed Forces sta- 
tioned in this country. 
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Highly Unusual Book 


Our Good Neighbor Hurdle 

John W. White Bruce, $2.50 
This is a timely book. It will be a great 
help to those who really wish to know 
what has been behind the garbled re- 
ports regarding Protestant missionaries 
who had escaped or returned from other 
foreign countries being denied entrance 
into South American countries. 

Much of it will not be news to those 
who have known our Latin-American 
neighbors—but, unfortunately, the per- 
centage of such readers is very, very 
small. For the most part we follow the 
“party line,’—taking our views of 
South Americans from distorted movie 
conceptions and Guntheresque report- 
ing, or worse. 

Author White has spent more than a 
quarter of a century covering Central 
and South America. He has evidently 
studied history carefully and his exposi- 
tion of the problems of Church and 
State below the border will enlighten 
all classes. Argentina, he says, “pro- 
vides the most interesting example in 
American history of the ability of the 
Church to survive persecution by the 
State.” 

The contradictions that exist are prac- 
tically unexplainable, or, at least, they 
seem insoluble on surface examination. 
Rosas, for example, was the “most 
treacherous and most cynical tyrant 
who has ruled anywhere in the Amer- 
icas.” Pretending to favor the clergy, 
once entrenched in power, he set about 
to degrade the Church and to combine 
in himself the “dual eminence of pope 
and emperor,”—at the same time call- 
ing himself Defender of the Faith—and 
under this title he is now held up by 
the Nationalists as a hero. Under the 
pretense of fighting Communism, the 
Nationalists insist on championing the 
Church—to its very great misfortune. 
Church and State might have been sep- 
arated peacefully as in Brazil, Chile and 
Uruguay had not the so-called National- 
ists injected this religious angle into a 
political movement. 


“Our Good Friend Brazil’ 


White’s chapter on Brazil is a good 
short course in the history of the re- 
public which, according to a quoted 
Teport of the Southern Baptists “stands 
alongside the most up-to-date nations 


in-all modern conveniences .. . in un- 
employment. . . in public health meas- 


ures . . . developing its resources .. . 
creating and fostering industries . . 
according to a well-coordinated govern- 
mental plan.” 


Yet “Nowhere,” says White, “have — 


the proselytising activities and the polit- 
ical meddling of the American mission- 
aries caused more resentment and ill- 
feeling. .. .” 


Good Will Destroyed 


That the results of most of the mis- 
sionary effort about which Mr. White 
writes are pernicious in the extreme, is, 
in fact, the thesis of his book. He is 
outspoken on this point, and quotes 
voluminously to prove his contention. 
Our Good Neighbor policy and the 
Missionary campaigns are, he says, an- 
tagonistic—‘‘one or the other must be 
abolished.” 

The Reason 


He attributes this antagonism to sev- 
eral causes, one of which is the faci 
that Protestant activity in the southern 
Americas has never had any great lead- 
ers, such as Mott and Jones in the 
Orient. Another is the fact that such 
men, in the Orient, were doing legiti- 
mate Missionary work among non- 
Christian peoples, whereas the average 
South American is “far better educated 
and much more cultured than many of 
the U. S. Missionaries and bitterly re- 
sent being treated as heathen and in 
need of ‘saving’ by Protestant agents .. . 
many of whom do not command the 
respect of their own fellow citizens.” 

A third reason is that the South 
Americans believe Protestantism to be 
a form of political aggression—a sort of 
Fifth Column activity designed to bring 
about eventual domination by the U. S. 
For proof of this latter belief they point 
to the fact that these missionaries are 
never found at work among the pagan 
element, but generally set up their es- 
tablishments in the best sections of 
the cities, where “They do not make 
Christians . . . but tend to make unbe- 
lievers of people who have been Chris- 
tians.” 


No Criticism of Legitimate Missionaries 


Mr. White emphasizes the point that 
he makes no criticism of legitimate mis- 
sionary activities, which, he says, “de- 
serve the greatest respect from Catho- 
lics and Protestants alike . . . and 
worthy of more support than they get 
from the people back home.” In other 
words, he takes great pains to distin- 


SS) 





guish between missionary work, as such, 
and proselytizing. 


Destructive Sectarianism 


I once heard a famous non-Catholic 
lawyer say, “If the preachers would get 
together and agree on something, we’d 
all be going to church, but as long as 
they continue to disagree on almost 
everything we’ll all stay at home.” A 
pretty weak argument, of course, but 
apparently about all the thought given 
to religion by a great legal mind! 

White points out that the “squab- 
bling and bickering” going on between 
fifty or more organizations—including 
attacks even by one branch against an- 
other of the same denomination “has 
become a public scandal,’ the result 
of which can be nothing less than to 
destroy all faith in the sincerity of any 
of the warring sects. 


Mexico and the Sinarquistas 


Left-wing writers in the American 
press have been at great pains to dis- 
credit the Sinarquista movement in 
Mexico—principally by painting it as 
a fascist and anti-democratic organiza- 
tion. Men of good will toward our next 
door neighbor, or toward any neighbor, 
should ponder the explanation given by 
the author in regard to this much mis- 
understood movement—‘“the most bit- 
terly debated popular movement in the 
Western hemisphere.” 

We cannot attempt here even to sum- 
marize the author’s views. Read them 
yourself for enlightenment on this 
unique and in many ways inspiring 
“crusade.” 


Sincerity of Purpose 


The author of Our Good Neighbor 
Hurdle has been accused of stirring up 
controversy. This was inevitable and 
has probably occasioned no surprise. 
There is nothing in the book, however, 
to indicate that he is motivated by 
anything other than a desire to do an 
accurate job of reporting on a situation 
closely connected with the future har- 
mony between the nations of the west- 
ern hemisphere. 

His concern, he says, is “exclusively 
political and patriotic,’ and the book 
is addressed “to the millions of intelli- 
gent, thinking Protestants in the U. S.” 

Reference No. 165 


* * * 


er Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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CHESTERTON and THE SHEEDS 





76 
The Life of Chesterton is scheduled 
for publication during September—after 
years spent in preparation. Since its 
appearance will focus attention on its 
author, Mrs. F. J. Sheed, who writes 
under her maiden name of Maisie 
Ward, we thought our readers would 
be interested in the following—written 
by our Contributing Editor John O’Con- 
nor for his column Literary Caval- 
cade, which appears in numerous news- 

papers week by week. 


Our Creditors—the Sheeds 


If there is one firm—or one couple, 
to be more exact—to whom we should 
be indebted for bringing to us the best 
in English and Continental Catholic 
letters, it is Sheed and Ward. It is not 
that they publish—or would ever hope 
to publish—the works of all the Eng- 
lish authors writing today. Much of the 
best work of many was done before the 
Sheeds went into business. But for 
stressing these works in their proper 
perspective, for introducing Christopher 
Dawson and Gertrude von le Fort and 
Karl Adam, for helping to introduce 
Jacques Maritain to America, Catholic 
and non-Catholic Americans are forever 
in debt to this energetic couple. 

It is typical of them that they would 
choose to bring out within a short span 
of months a new translation of St. 
Augustine and the first real biography 
of that literary immortal and intellec- 
tual giant, G. K. Chesterton. Their cata- 
logue lists alone are proof of the uni- 
versality of thought and interest among 
the writing Catholics of the present day. 

But along with and just merely fel- 
low travelers with St. Augustine and 
G.K.C. are many others. We shall al- 
ways be grateful to Frank and Maisie 
Sheed for introducing and publishing 
the works of that leading thinker, 
Christopher Dawson. (If the truth will 
out, be it known that Dawson has to 
be prodded into finishing the last draft 
of a book, for this frail scholar is never 
satisfied with his work.) They have also 
published but not publicized enough 
Walter Farrell’s Companion to the 
Summa. Both have written a num- 
ber of excellent books and as I write I 
particularly have in mind Frank Sheed’s 
“Ground Plan for Catholic reading. 
There does not exist a modern young 
Catholic for whom it is not required 


reading—as are the books recommended 
within it. It is published in pamphlet 
form and well worth having in the home 
or library. 

America Invaded 


The Sheeds are not only editors 
and publishers. They are excellent lec- 
turers and for years ad“ressed open-air 
meetings all over England. Their inter- 
ests are wide, their energy seems even 
greater than when they came here ten 
years ago—one of the happiest and 
most welcome invasions America has 
experienced. 

The war has brought the shadow of 
personal losses into their lives. Besides 
losing loved ones and having the roof 
of their home in Surrey blown off by 
a German airman who just “dumped” 
his bombs at random, they also had 
their office building, stock, and the 
plates of over two hundred works wiped 
out in a single blast from a German 
blockbuster during the raids of Decem- 
ber, 1940. The smoke had hardly died 
down in Paternoster Row when they 
were “carrying on.” 


Intellectual Revival 

England, they both agree, is enjoying 
the experience and the modern luxury 
of being a nation united. This strange 
phenomenon may arrest any gains made 
by religion in the past few years, for 
people may go another generation on 
the emotional impetus of the present. 
Will the Catholic revival continue only 
amongst the intellectuals while the bal- 
ance of the people continue to draw 
on the deposits of patriotism until their 
spiritual banks are again bankrupts as 
they were when the war began? This 
may not even happen, for there are no 
new “young” converts with the name 
and power and reputation of the Daw- 
sons and Lewises of the ’20’s. The 
brightest sign is the increase of interest 
in “the Sword of the Spirit” movement. 
The regularity of military life has given 
many men the opportunity to set aside 
a definite time of day for such work 
and it may yet bear fruit. 


Friends of Chesterton 


Writing of the Sheeds and all they 
stand for is an invitation to a serial. 
Their wealth of personal anecdotes 
about the most famous authors of our 
day; their pride in their children, in 
their home just outside of Philadelphia; 











their quiet, even humorous, determina- 
tion to “carry on” not ten minutes after 
their life’s work was wiped out by a 
single bomb . . . all these things and 
more attract you. 

In the past year they have brought 
to the American public—and the latter 
is at fault for ignoring it—the works 
of St. Thomas via Farrell, Essays in 
Thomism, Dawson’s latest and _ best 
Judgment of the Nations, essays by 
Belloc, one by Maritain, to name a few. 
Next month promises one of the monu- 
mental biographies of our day, Mrs. 
Sheed’s life of Chesterton, whom they 
knew and loved so well. 


Good War Story 
192 


Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 
Capt. Ted Lawson Random, $2.00 


Thirty seconds is not a long period to 
write a book about. And neither is the 
half-second period which has decided 
many a football game, as well as many 
a life-and-death contest in the air. It’s 
the things that come before—and in 
the present case, the things that came 
afterward—that provide greater thrills 
than the spilling of a few bombs on 
Japan. 

Captain Lawson spends little time on 
his preliminary experiences. He was 
chosen for a mystery mission and de- 
scribes the training which began at 
once. He tells of an uneventful trip 
across the Pacific, and the unfortunate 
encounter with an enemy ship which 
caused the raiders to take off 800 from 
their target rather than 400 as was 
planned. 

It is the recital of his experiences 
after crashing which is inspiring—the 
fear of capture—the loyalty of the 
Chinese rescuers—the amputation of his 
leg—suffering and lack of medicine and 
the strain of informing his wife of his 
condition—but he keeps up his courage, 
and lightens his tale with many inter 
esting anecdotes—for example, the crew 
member who bailed out in the rail 
with his arms filled with canned food— 
and forgot to pull the rip-cord on his 
chute. 

This book is proof of the fact that 
it is possible to write an entrancing 
account of adventure without inter 
larding the narrative with offensive 
language, as so many tellers of wat 
tales seem constrained to do. 
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Nothing Flattering 
65 





South American Journey 

Waldo Frank D. S. & P., $3.00 

This author has published some twen- 
ty-five books, about a third of which 
having to do with Latin-America. The 
present volume deals with a lecture 
tour of last winter. 

Frank regards himself as an artist 
and is seemingly quite impressed with 
his own importance, consequently there 
is much talk about himself—and he 
thinks he knows all the answers. His 
descriptions and characterizations are 
striking. His comparisons are by no 
means flattering to North Americans. 
Speaking, for example, of three men 
who escorted him on a motor trip in 
Argentine, he says: 


“My error was to judge these 
three rather crude provincials by 
their equivalent in a small Ameri- 
can town, where they would be ig- 
norant, intolerant of ideas or utter- 
ly incapable of handling them: 
shut to literature and the arts; 
commercially efficient barbarians. 

“Men of their class in Argentine 
.. . are eager for spiritual and in- 
tellectual values, receptive to ideas, 
as our provincials to baseball. 

“They had read a good deal, but 
the point is, they knew how to 
read.” 

Speaking of Argentine movies, he 
says of the actors: 

“They behave before the camera 
like human beings.” 

whereas, of Hollywood: 

“Ours is a shallow stylization, 
emptied of all emotional, intellec- 
tual, spiritual content.” 

This attitude may explain his popu- 
larity with South Americans—if he 
is as popular as he pretends to believe 
—and it may explain also why he is 
less popular at home. Materialistic 
Northerners will be a long time in un- 
derstanding the sensitivity of the South 
because they assume they are so much 
superior, and give no thought to any- 
thing else. 

Frank considers himself an apostle 
of democracy—apparently of variety of 
The Nation—and tends to make of it 
a religion. And here he evinces his own 
type of inconsistent superficiality. He 
has learned to read—but not how to 
tead—a self-constituted prophet who 
preaches idealism and then adjourns to 
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the nearest rowdy cafe. 

In many respects “liberals” such as 
Frank are themselves as interesting sub- 
ject for analysis as those about whom 
they write, and it is because of the in- 
fluence they possess over their follow- 
ers that their minds should be studied. 
“We lack” says Frank, “even the will 

. to criticize our lack of values,” 
while our fellow Americans are “in the 
substance of their values as superior 
to us as we to them in the matter of 
roads and the distribution of goods.” 

Although apparently continually 
amazed at his own acumen Frank seems 
unable to comprehend the idea of relig- 
ion. When he mentions the Church it 
is usually to sneer. . . . “Peculiarly 
repulsive priests slinking through the 
thoroughfares like vermin on an aban- 
doned body.” 

When you understand that Frank is 
referred to as an authority in school 
textbooks of leading American publish- 
ers it is not surprising that the “mis- 
sionaries” of John W. White’s Our 
Good Neighbor Hurdle succeed in 
arousing sympathy and financial sup- 
port among our North American people. 

An interesting book for mature stu- 
dents. 
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Fighter Pilot 


66 
God Is My Co-Pilot 

Col. R. L. Scott Scribner’s, $2.50 
If, because of the title, you expect to 
find anything in this book similar to 
the spiritual discussions surrounding 
the Rickenbacker episode you will be 
disappointed. 

Scott’s narrative is on the natural 
level—very much so, in fact. 

His obsession from almost childhood 
was aviation. After many vicissitudes 
he got through West Point, toured Eu- 
rope, took training at Randolph field, 
flew the mails as an Army pilot and 
was finally selected to go on a “dream 
mission” after we entered the war. 

Complications kept him in Burma 
and he finally became Commander of 
the fighter-pilots in General Chennault’s 
China Air Task Force. A large section 
of the book is taken up with the ex- 
ploits of the many pilots who fought 
the Japs in that theatre. 

He is a good story-teller—his de 
scriptions of air battles are intensely 
interesting, and his language is re- 
strained. 
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He Conquered Fear 
67 


These Two Hands 
E. J. Edwards, $.V.D. Bruce, $2.25 


Reviewed by Sr. Mary Virginia, B.V.M—The 
Immaculata H. S., Chicago. 


The fear of fear is a powerful emotion. It 
almost wrecked the life of Father Templeton, 
American missionary priest in the Philippines. 
From the opening incident in which, through 
fear of the disease, he refuses to give the last 
rites to a woman dying of leprosy, and 
through succeeding episodes in his first years 
at Santa Cruz, Father Templeton “dies many 
times.” 


His longing to win his flock, to be received 
among them as one of their own in order that 
he might serve them better; the encouragement 
of his friend “Buff” Connors, missionary priest 
of a nearby settlement; most of all, certainly, 
his continuance in prayer for light and strength 
to conquer his fear win at last for Father 
Templeton an extraordinary degree of courage. 


Through the enveloping flames of the blaz- 
ing village of Santa Cruz, he forces his way to 
the hut where a boy lies helpless and close to 
death in the last stages of leprosy. Wrapping 
his cassock about the inert figure, the priest 
gathers him in his arms and fights his way 
through the fire back to the rectory, where 
with charred, blistered, agonizingly painful 
hands, he administers Extreme Unction to the 
dying leper. Months later, he is to leave the 
hospital. Skin has been grafted upon his muti- 
lated hands. When the bandages are removed 
and he sees their discolored, gruesome deform- 
ity, he does not flinch: “They are not beautiful 
—but they will serve,” he rejoices. 

“That is what hands are for—to serve,” re- 
plies the doctor, quietly. 

The story of Father Templeton’s triumph is 
simply and eloquently told. There is no senti- 
mentalism, no flag-waving, no theatrical dis- 
play in it. The narrative moves along swiftly; 
while the transformation in the soul of Father 
Templeton is the main issue, there is enough 
of lively episode and minor plot development 
to provide varied background and suspense. 

The characters are life-like. Though Father 
Templeton fails seriously again and again, he 
draws sympathy and understanding from his 
readers. “Buff” Connors, a seasoned missioner ; 
Manola, fisherman and spokesman for the vil- 
lage; Marita and Ramon, young and in love; 
Don Ernesto, Spanish aristocrat and patron of 
Santa Cruz; Gracing, the pompous fiscal; To- 
toy, Father Templeton’s hero-worshipping boy 
servant—all are real, vital and distinct types. 


The author writes out of five years’ ex- 
perience as a missioner in the Philippines. Born 
in New York City, and ordained in 1930, 
Father Edwards was sent to the Orient where 
he taught in a seminary for the natives, 
relieved missioners at inland ports from time 
to time and became acquainted with the char- 
acters and situations which he pictures in his. 


Malaria, contracted in the Philippines, sent 
him to a hospital in Manila, and then back 
to the states, where he is at present recuperat- 
ing in Tuscon, Arizona. 
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INDISPENSABLE 


166 
An Outline History of the Church 
by Centuries 

Joseph Mc Sorley Herder, $7.50 
Reviewed for Books ON TRIAL by 
Thomas F. Woodlock, author of The 
Catholic Pattern, (S & S, $2.00), 
Laetare Medalist of the University of 
Notre Dame. 

Perhaps the simplest way to describe 
this book is to say that to this reviewer 
it is indispensable. It is not a “text- 
book” proper; even in over a thousand 
fairly large pages it would be impos- 
sible to crowd a “history” of the 
Church, however, “Outlinish” might be 
the “Outline” chosen. Of course, it is 
not a “history” in the ordinary sense 
of that word. It is something sui generis 
which to any intelligent Catholic should 
be extremely useful as a reference book 
to which one can turn for verification 
of facts, dates, names, and their rela- 
tions, and for directions to sources: 
and it is admirably arranged to that 
end. It should stand on the desk of 
any Catholic writer and, for that mat- 
ter, within easy reach of any newspaper 
editor or writer who likes to be ac- 
curate in dealing with anything con- 
cerning the Church. 

The work is divided into four “‘pe- 
riods” of 500 years each, the fourth 
being from 1500 A.D. to 1942. Each 
period is dealt with by “centuries” and 
is introduced by a short “general view.” 
There follows a short sketch of the 
“Political Background” after which 
“the Church” is dealt with under four 
heads, “The Papacy”; “Catholic Life, 
doctrine, disciplines, practice”; ‘“Op- 
position”; and “Missions.”” A summary 
follows and a “Time Chart’ (dates) 
concludes. The “periods” are sub- 
divided on the same principle. The first 
period, to A.D. 500, is entitled “The 
beginning of Christianity,” the second, 
A.D.500-1000, “The organization of 
Christianity,” the third, A.D. 1000- 
1500, “Ascent and Descent” and the 
fourth, A.D. 1500-1942 “Disrupted 
Christendom.” The chapters in each pe- 
riod (there are twenty in all) also carry 
descriptive captions. There is a pretty 
comprehensive bibliography, a list of 
Popes, a list of Councils, and what 
looks like a carefully compiled index. 
The type dress is good. Altogether it 
is a remarkable piece of book-making 
into which has gone an enormous 
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amount of labor and Father McSorley 
is to be congratulated upon his achieve- 
ment. To this reviewer, at least, his 
book will be a welcome companion and 
a guide-post. 
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Sulfa Drugs 
68 


Behind the Sulfa Drugs 
Iago Galdston, M.D. Appleton, $2.00 


Comment by Ann M. Reed, M.D., 
Clinic Hospital, Michigan City, Ind. 


The story of the development of chem- 
ical compounds for the treatment of 
disease is fascinating and depicts the 
struggle which chemists and doctors 
have made in order to develop simple 
and effective methods for the treatment 
of infectious diseases. 

“Too often in popular books on 
Medical subjects facts are subordinated 
to sensationalism, but in this book Dr. 
Galston has been able to maintain a 
high degree of reader interest without 
sacrificing truth.” 


The Use of Drugs 


The Sulfa drugs were no “bolt from 
the blue” but fruits of a confluence 
of events in which were involved ad- 
venturers, ex ploress, business-men, 
chemists, bacteriologists, pathologists 
and clinicians. This book traces the use 
of drugs in the practice of Medicine 
from the time of Galen, who lived in 
the second century after Christ, up to 
the present time. 

The first chemo-therapuetic agent 
known was a dye, and so too is the 
most modern one, Sulfanilimide. The 
history of modern chemotherapy is: in- 
tertwined with that of dyes. The in- 
dustrialist, the chemist and physician 
share in the pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow. Coal-tar is the source. 
One hundred years ago coal-tar was just 
an evil smelling waste product, a burden 
to the coal industry. Today chemists 
distill from it a host of precious sub- 
stances, such as dyes, drugs, perfumes, 
saccharine, etc., 100 years of research 
—a panorama so vast we can no more 
than sketch the outline. 


Not a Cure-All 


Perkin of England, Pasteur, of 
France, Robert Koch of Germany, Paul 
Ehrlich also of Germany and many 
more not so well known contributed 
their share of evidence to help com- 
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plete the picture. A German scientist, 
named Gelmo, first produced the Sulfa 
drug in 1908. It came to us by way 
of France and England. 

At last, a drug to kill the germ 
which would not at the same time kill 
the individual. Not a cure-all by any 
means, but to get the full significance 
of this discovery one should by all 
means read this very excellent book. 


* * * 


By the Author 
of “‘The Red Hat” 


69 
Silver Saddles 


Covelle Newcomb Longmans, $2.25 
Shades of Diamond Dick!—what this 
15-year old hero didn’t get into—all 
within a few days of his father’s de 


cision to allow him to go off alone tom 1 
Torreon and bring back the race-horse 
through hundreds of miles of moun 
tains and desert with bandits thick™ 4 
as crickets! 1 
The boy, Flint Ryder, who “doesniff ,, 
read anything but livestock journals,’ 
bests his brother in a broncho-riding 1 
contest—thereby winning the right to 
go alone to bring back the thorough® 7 
bred—Cimarron. The father is a rich n 
rancher in Mexico, and Cimarron i 
worth two thousand pesos, consequent§ 5 
ly Flint is cautioned to keep mum. Con 
sequently he gives himself away to the . 


first man who accosts him—the wickeé 
one-eared cripple, Paco—the seemingly 
ubiquitous agent of the bandidos. 
Poor Paco! little does he suspetl 
what it means to contend with our her. 
Flint wins the friendship of the thor 
oughbred but he is hardly started o 
his return trip until his real troubles be 
gin—and of these you must read fo 
yourself. Whether you fee] sympathetic 
will probably depend on your experienc 
with horses. Some of the situations seem 
somewhat forced. Flint’s lack of fore 
sight somewhat belies his suppose 
wealth of practical experience—the per 
formance of the race-horse in his firs 
jumping contest is rather surprising- 
but, of course, our hero must triumph. 
The author is at her best in depict 
ing the characters involved—the story 
is wholesome, and, after all, how mat 
readers know, or care, whether Flint’ 
prowess is exaggerated and the plot # 
the whole rather thin. 
The illustrations by Addison But 
bank are very good. 


ay 
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In Ordering Any Book from This Issue: 


Look for the Number above the title you wish to order. Then draw a 
circle around the corresponding number in the coupon, and enter the 
price in the column to the right. 


In Ordering Any Other Book: 


Write the title (and publisher, if possible) in the space below. 


NEW BOOKS 


70 
Just Published 
The One God 


Garrigou-La Grange 736 p., $6.00 


71 


Out of the Silent Planet 
C.S. Lewis $2.00 


The smashing success of The Screwtape Let- 
ters insures a large demand. See Review. 


72 


The Screwtape Letters 
C.S. Lewis 


The publisher was sold out for weeks. Order 
now to insure delivery. 


218 
Splendor 
Eddie Doherty 100 p., $1.25 


By the author of Gall and Honey. There is 
an assured demand. 


73 
The Case for Christianity 
C. S. Lewis $2.50 
A best-seller in England. We have not read it. 
Dr. Lewis is an Anglican. 


74 
Catholic Evidence Training Outlines 
Ward S W, $2.50 
Here it is—after being out of print and in 
great demand. 


75 

Three Times I Bow 

Carl Glick Whittlesey, $2.50 
A year ago we spoke favorably about Shake 
Hands With the Dragon a story told by a 
W.P.A. worker of his experiences in the 
Chinese section of New York. 

The present book is a sequel—in the same 
setting. There is much we can learn from 
our Chinese neighbors. 


COMING—ORDER NOW 


76 
Life of Chesterton 
Maisie Sheed Ward $4.50 
Finally—after years of preparation. If you 
want a copy don’t delay. Price until September 
25th, $4.00. 


77 
The Captain Wears a Cross 
Capt. Wm. A. Maguire $2.00 
Rig for Church has been “Sold out” time and 
again since publication. This sequel, bringing 
Chaplain Maguire down to date will go like 
hot cakes. Scheduled for Nov. Ist. 


738 


Manual of Catholic Action 
Civardi S W, $2.50 


This has been out of print and orders have 
piled up for this classic. Mid-September. Order 
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79 
Orestes Brownson 
Theodore Maynard Macmillan, $3.00 
Another case where those wanting an out- 
standing book should order immediately—for 
Nov. delivery. 


80 
Cambridge History of American 
Literature 


3 vols. in one—1488 pages (formerly $6.00) $2.95 
To be published about Oct. 1st. 
81 
From the Morning Watch 
Lucille Papin Borden $2.50 


A vision of the scenes of Our Lord’s life as 
seen by the author. Early September. 


82 
House of Bread: A Catholic Journey 
C. J. Eustace Longmans, $2.50 
Canadian convert editor-author analyzes the 
contrast between doctrine and liberal philos- 
ophy during recent years. Mid-September. 


83 
Leonard Feeney Omnibus 
Feeney $3.00 
Republication of previous works with some 
additions. 
84 


Paris Underground 
Etta Shiber Scribner, $2.50 


Book-of-the-Month Club for Oct. Highly ap- 
proved. (Sept. 20th.) 


85 


Prayer and Intelligence 
Jacques Maritain 


More Maritain philosophy. Oct. 10th. 


S W, $1.00 


100 101 102 103 104 105 


106 107 108 109 _ 
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86 
Spain 
de Madariaga $4.00 
The author is an authority. Essential for those 
who would understand the Spanish problem. 
October 15th. 


Another book on the Papacy 


87 

The Sword of St. Michael 

Lillian Browne-Olf Bruce, $3.00 
This is a life of Saint Pius V—by a convert- 
author who “wrote her way into the Church.” 
It complements the previous book—Their 
Name Is Pius. 

To be reviewed. 

(The author will be the guest of honor at 
an informal reception at “The Thomas More” 
on September 18th, 10:00 A.M.) 


88 
Thunderhead 
Mary O’ Hara Lippincott, $2.75 
My Friend Flicka by the same author was, and 
still is, highly popular. Flicka, you will recall, 
was a boy’s colt. Thunderhead is Flicka’s son. 
(Coming Oct. 6th.) 


89 


Touched By the Thorn 
Maura Laverty $2.50 


Novel of Irish life by author of Never No 
More. October. It is not recommended for the 
immature. 


90 


The Universe Around Us 
Sir James Jeans $4.00 


Revised to include new distoveries. Illustrated. 
September. 


AMOUNT 
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Helene Magaret 
91 
In and Out 


Tom Robinson Viking, $2.50 


Comment by Helen Magaret, author of 
Father DeSmet, Change of Season, and 
many magazine articles. Miss Magaret, 
professor of English at the College of 
St. Teresa, is working on a new novel, 
and will contribute reviews for Booxs 
ON TRIAL. 

Here is a book of poetry for any 
child between the ages of six and six- 
teen whose sensibilities have not yet 
been blunted by gangster movies, Super- 
man and the continual drone of bomb- 
ers. With such qualifications, unfortu- 
nately this may be a book for the very 
rare child. At least, he who reads it 
must appreciate the carol of an oriole, 
the little dog on the doorstep and the 
more delicate rhythms of music. The 
author’s almost Franciscan love of 
God’s creatures is pleasantly supported 
by a genial, robust sense of humor. As 
exquisite as the lyrics are the numerous 
illustrations by Marguerite De Angeli, 
many of which are in color. This is a 
book to be remembered next Decem- 
ber. It should find a place under the 
boughs of many a Christmas tree. 

x ® OF 
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JUVENILES 


101 
Silver Saddles 

Covelle Newcomb Longmans, $2.25 
Recommended—Reviewed—Se ptember—J uve- 
nile. 

Adventure story of a boy and his horse—by 
the author of Vagabond in Velvet and the 
Red Hat. 

Reviewed. 

102 
Andries 
Hilda Van Stockum Viking, $2.00 


Ideal story of Dutch boy—for young and old. 


103 
The Children of Pioneers 
Joseph O’ Brien Ave Maria, $1.00 
The Messenger, Davenport: “. . . intended 
for boys and girls but . . . in no way child- 
ish .. . has a constant*freshness . . . both of 
ideas and expression . . . Each episode stands 
on its own feet . . . each chapter has its own 
thrill . . . entirely pleasant reading for any 
age.” 
104 

Children Object 

Sabra Holbrook Viking, $2.00 
Ella Frances Lynch in Commonweal: “This 
book I don’t like. I yearn for hope and the 
human feeling of a helping hand, not sending 
the ‘kids’ backward to the ape and the tiger. 
Such books seem more important for what 
they reveal than for what they accomplish.” 
(Doubtful merit.) 

105 

FivE ON A MERRY-Go-ROoUND 

Marie McSwigan Dutton $2.00 
The father’s expectations. of finding 
work meeting with disappointment, the 
family finds a deserted merry-go-round, 
in which they make their home. A les- 
son in resourcefulness. 


106 
Judy of Honeycomb Tower 

Anne Morehead Ave Maria, $1.00 
Extension: “A mystery and adventure story 
of a thirteen-year-old girl victim of kid- 
napers.”’ 

107 
The Mystery of the Mahteb 

Lide & Johansen Longmans, $2.25 
Poise: “. . . tale of thirteenth century Ethio- 
pia, a tale that is most timely and that will 
delight the heart of any boy or girl ten to 
sixteen years of age. 

“The reader who wants another story as 
good . . . will be pleased to know .. . these 
same authors wrote a mystery story . . . “The 
Secret of the Circle.’ ” 


108 

Patch of Askeaton Days 

Patrick J. Carroll Ave Maria, $1.50 
Our Sunday Visitor: “The same Patch, be- 
loved by thousands of readers, grown a lit- 
tle older and wiser in wit and tricks . . . But 
in his word sallies and in his daily adventures 
he is still the delightful Patch. 

“Youth and adults alike will enjoy .. .” 


109 

Peace and Bread 

Ludwig Grein Dorrance, $1.00 
The author, a convert of German descent now 
in America, tells with sincere, simple words the 
story of one family—which during World War 
T had to live under very hard conditions—how 
children were going to school without breakfast, 
how dogs were used for food, how mothers 
were stricken by terrible news that their 
sons were dead in action. Opinion about the 
development of the thesis will vary according 
to individual ‘taste. It may. however, be said 
that the book will be instructive to many 
youngsters. 

J. PrunskIs 


110 


People Who Work 
Clara Ingram Judson Rand McNally, $2.00 


Here is a book which should not only interest 
children from the fourth to eighth grades, but 
from which they will learn a lot of things 
about people who work in the country or in 
the city. 

Bee-keepers and messengers, repairmen and 
apple pickers, bookmobile ladies, cattlemen, 
movie operators, aviation control directors and 
dozens of others each come in for an inter- 
esting page in large easy-to-read type giving 
quick informal sketches of their duties. 

Opposite each such page is another full page 
illustration, in black and white or in colors 
showing. the operation involved. The pictures 
are by Keith Ward. 


lll 


Pudsy Kelly’s Followers 
Nanky Poo (P.O’C.) S.A., $1.00 


Readers who liked Pudsy Kelly’s Gang will 
no doubt enjoy this 88-page sequel— a varied 
fare of assorted doggerel, adorned by a baker’s 
dozen pen and ink sketches. 


112 


Under the Little Fir 7-10 years 
Elizabeth Yates Coward, $0.00 


Catholic News, N. Y.: “A half dozen delicately 
imaginative stories, told with charm and dis- 
tinction. The first is about the effect of the 
story of the birth of the King of Peace on 
the forest creatures gathered about the living 
Christmas tree the children had decked for 
them. Dainty illustrations.” 


113 


Roll Out the Tanks 
William M. McGaughey Macrae-Smith, $2.00 


Extension: “The story of the amazing trans- 
formation of our auto industry to war work 
is told for boys. The experiences of one Dick 
Kennedy, an eighteen-year-old ‘home front’ 
boy reveals the opportunities awaiting young 
American boys.” 


114 

Secret of Pooduck Island 

Alfred Noyes Stokes, $2.00 
This is a first children’s book by the noted lec- 
turer and author of The Edge of the Abyss. 

Adults also will enjoy the poetry and hu- 
mor. The book proves 'that a really good chil- 
dren’s book is likewise good reading for the 
sensible adult. 


115 
Somi Builds a Church 
Busoni Viking, $2.00 
Said to be a true story of how a colony of 
Lapps hauled wood 150 miles to build the 
northernmost church in the world—and how 
they persuaded the bishop of Northern Nor- 
way to visit them. A layman who had wanted 
to be a preacher led the way. 


116 

Song of Tomorrow 
Charlie May Simon Dutton, $2.00 
. a romantic stdry of the life of a teen 
ager, Caroline Hill, who inheriting a musical 
bent from her fiddler father takes her own 
little fiddle and talent to college where she 
earns ‘her way and a scholarship which takes 
her to an Institute of Music, where Caroline 
with continuing zeal and zest overcomes— 
though not too easily—various handicaps 
provided by the War and so on and makes 

her goal. 

The entire story has sparkling interest and 
told in Charlie May Simon’s engaging style 
will thrill the hearts of all girls intent on get- 
ting there in life. Ages 14 and up. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

FLorENCE L. Boyrtanp 


117 
The Surprise Mystery 
Farmer Doubleday, $1.75 
An eleven-year old emulates Sherlock Holmes 
following a robbery. His efforts make a good, 
unobjectionable story. 


(If you want Children’s Books for Christ- 
mas it is none too early to begin making se- 
lections. We recently ordered 125 of a cer- 
tain title, and were allotted only 25. There 
will be many disappointments for those who 
delay.) 


118 
“Animated Mother Goose” 

Illustrated in color, this book is arranged 
so that moving a lever sets the different 
characters in action. The youngest child can 
operate it. 


119 
Animated Circus is similar and will afford 
simple pleasure for the children. The price of 
each is $1.00. 


120 
Hide and Seek is another book of gadgets 
and illustrations which will give pleasure to 
children—an animated Riddle book. (G & D 
$1.00) 
G&D, $1.00 
121 
The Gingerbread Boy 
Animated, $1.00 
Another of the old-timers—with figures that 
move when lever is pulled. By Dutton—7 by 
9 inches. 


122 
Little Black Sambo 
Animated, $1.00 
Brightly illustrated—in colors—trigger arrange- 
ment animates the different figures. Pub. by 
Dutton. 7 by 9 inches. 
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HARVARD, 1665 
92 


PETER SNOW, SURGEON 

Gertrude Robinson Dutton $0.00 
Puritan preacher and missionary priest, 
Indian captive and “hazed” freshman, 
fugitive from a king’s wrath—ward of a 
savage chief—blizzard, famine, escape 
—this story of Peter Snow who, as a 
stowaway, followed his exiled surgeon 
father to the New World, is filled with 
adventure. , 

After a period of great hardship 
among the warring Indian tribes in 
Maine, Peter is ransomed and finds his 
way to Boston, where through the influ- 
ence of John Eliot he is admitted to 
Harvard, then under strict Puritan in- 
fluence. 

Although fluent in Latin and already 
trained in both Latin and Greek, Peter’s 
heart is set on following his father’s 
profession rather than the wishes of his 
Harvard preceptors. 

His experiences prove exciting. High 
school youth and many an oldster, as 
well, will be pleased. 


93 
Pattern for Penelope 

Mary Wolfe Thompson 
Well-written and wholesome vocational 
story for girls. Will appeal especially to 
high school girls who are interested in 
pet animals, particularly dogs. The 
side-lights thrown upon veterinary sci- 
ence render the book useful from the 
vocational standpoint. 

Penelope Austin, sent to the country 
for a year because of ill health, stays 
with an uncle who runs a hospital for 
small animals. Through her love for 
her own pet dog, struck by an auto- 
mobile and treated by her uncle, Penel- 
ope becomes interested in the other 
patients, dogs mostly, and helps in the 
hospital when war conditions create a 
shortage of help. Although unhappy be- 
cause of temporary strained relations 
between her adored father and mother, 
she forgets her anxieties in service for 
her uncle and in training her own dog. 
Love interest is furnished by her uncle’s 
young assistant, who goes into army 
service leaving Penelope to carry on his 
work, 


Longmans, $2.25 


—ETHEL OWEN MERRILL 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Ww bk ” 
94 
THE WHITE HorsE 
Elizabeth Coatsworth Macmillan, $2.00 


This is the fourth book of the adven- 


tures of Sally, the early American 
heroine of Away Goes Sally. Here she 
and Andrew set off with Captain Pat- 
terson for Genoa on the Fair Ameri- 
can, the lovely ship of the other stories. 
Bad luck comes their way. As they ap- 
proach the Mediterranean, Moroccan 
pirates swoop down upon them, loot 
the cargo and carry off all on board 
as slaves. All become captives in a 
Moroccan palace. Sally is fortunate, as 
usual. She becomes an attendant to the 
gentle White Lalla. But the Black 
Lalla is a cruel rival and Moulay Is- 
mail is the terrible lord of the harem, 
so the atmosphere is rife with com- 
plicated intrigues. Andrew works in the 
flower garden as a slave and Captain 
Patterson shoes the palace horses. How 
the sunshiny disposition of Sally saves 
the three and a “renegade” is told by 
Miss Coatsworth in her consistently 
beautiful prose. The melodramatic 
foreign setting of the story is explained 
by the author in an enlightening epi- 
logue. Miss Sewell’s drawings help to 
make this a historical juvenile of ab- 
sorbing interest. 

For ages 8 to 12. 

(Reviewed by Staff Contributor Sr. M. 
Salome, Providence School of Nursing, 
Sandusky, Ohio—recognized authority 
on Juvenile literature. )( 


SPIRITUAL 
95 


BETTER LIFE, THE 
Kilian J. Hennrich Wagner, $2.50 


The Torch: “. . . supposed to be a work in- 
tended for all tertiaries but it is definitely 
from the Franciscan Third Order point of 
view. No doubt it may prove very useful 
for the ordinary tertiary but the Franciscans 
will appreciate it much better as it is designed 
more for them.” ’ 


96 
The Boy Jesus 
Dorothy Bunker Ave Maria, $1.00 


By J. M. Lelen, Staff Contributor. 


The book is written with an extraor- 
dinary charm. There is in it a mellow- 
ness, a tenderness, a naturalness, a 
touch of motherliness that only a 
mother could have and give. As a mat- 
ter of fact the tale was told to Tom, 
aged ten. Every day, after school or at 
bedtime, Tom demanded a story. Some- 
times he helped tell them himself. “All 
the better,” thought the mother. “Now 
they are real, to a modern boy.” So in 
all reverence she sought to lift the veil 
and make Jesus a living companion to 
ee 
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As a geometrical line only, do we to- 
day perceive Palestine. Passing into his. 
tory, the great and restless problems of 
that period—the time when the Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us— 
have gradually lost their reality, until 
the sublime movement originated by 
Christ is now, to many of us, purely 
hieratic . . . 

To bring back to the living eye the 
transition from Judaism to Christianity, 
and to give us retroactively the impres- 
sion of being spectators of the evangel- 
ical drama is the end which by a series 
of pen-pictures of divine realism, Mrs, 
Dorothy Bunker has perfectly accom- 
plished. 

She is the wife of a poet, John 
Bunker of Cincinnati; the sister of a 
philosopher, Austin Schmidt, of Chi- 
cago. She combines the artistry of the 
former with the scholarship of the 


latter. 
* * x 


97 

St. Charles Borromeo 

Cesare Orsenigo Herder, $4.00 
A very human story of a man who was a 
Cardinal at 23—how he rose to a life of 
sanctity in spite of the temptations to worldli- 
ness that existed in the 16th century. 

Good spiritual reading and highly interest- 
ing historically. 

98 

THE ETERNAL PURPOSE 

Compiled by Blanche Mary Kelly Harper, $1.50 
Catholic World: “Religious leaders who urge 
Scriptural reading as a profitable spiritual ex- 
ercise do not always recognize the fact that 
many a novice needs to be introduced to the 
often bewildering field that lies between the 
covers of the Bible . . . to fulfill this im- 
portant function of guiding beginners, the vol- 
ume named above deserves a rank notably 
incommensurate with its unpretentious appear- 
ance and modest tone.” 


99 
FOLLOWING OF CHRIST 
America, $1.50 
Preservation: “A new edition of the diary of 
Gerard Groote by Joseph Malaise, S. J.... 
pocket size . . . handsomely bound... .” 


100 
GtoriEs OF Mary, THE 
St. Alphonsus Ligouri Ed. by Rev. Eugene Grimm 

Scapular, $1.35 
Says Our Sunday Visitor: “You may comb 
libraries, besiege publishers and book dealers 
and hunt out shops handling old and rare 
volumes, but nowhere will you find so power- 
ful a tribute to the Mother of God, a clearer 
exposition of the glories of her Maternity, of 
the splendor of her Immaculate Womanhood, 
and of her invincible intercessory privilege 
than in this work of the great Doctor of the 
Church—the holy and humble St. Alphonsus 
Ligouri.” 
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123 


His FATHER’s BusINEsSS 


Robert F. Grewen America, $1.50 
Preservation: “. . . thoughts for these times, 
brief, concise and stimulating . . . fifty chap- 
ters . . . one hundred pages . . . particular 


emphasis for men and women in the armed 
forces.” 


124 


A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS 
Newton Thompson Herder, $2.50 


Torch: “. . . an admirable companion volume 
to Fillion’s Life of Christ.” 


125 
Hour of Barabbas 
Otto Michael S & W, $1.00 


For centuries the world neglected—and almost 
forgot—one of the characters in the greatest 
act of history. This was Dismas—St. Dismas— 
the one man assured of salvation by Christ’s 
own words. 

In this little book we find another forgotten 
man—his name has been heard often—but 
here, through his eyes and soul “the tragedy of 
the world’s Redemption is seen.” Here, in 53 
pages, is the drama of Jesus Barabbas. 


x * bs 
“Men pass lightly away 
but the truth of God 
ever abideth.” Book ONE 


126 

Imitation of Christ 

Ed. Edw. J. Klein Harper, $1.50 
This little volume based on the first 
complete English translation by Whit- 
ford has been highly praised by Geo. N. 
Shuster and Michael Williams. 

Whitford was educated at Cam- 
bridge, a fellow of Queen’s College, 
and the University of Paris. He was a 
close friend of Thomas Moore and 
Erasmus. His translation, made about 
1530, may be called free, “but he does 
not wander from the true sense of his 
text . . . nor give way to rhetorical 
elaboration.” 

This text was first published for the 
general reader in 1941 in larger format 
and with a long introduction. 


bx w bx 


127 
THE Kinoc’s ADVOCATE 

de Noaillat-Ponvert Bruce, $2.75 
Preservation: “In the main it is the story of 
her heroic efforts to have a feast proclaimed in 
honor of Christ the King. It is truly a gripping 
story of faith and love . . . underlined with 
inspiration and encouragement for others. . . .” 

128 

THE Mission APOSTOLATE 
Prop. Faith, 75c 
Preservation: “... . a reference book on the 
various mission .organizations of the Church 


which will be invaluable to priests . . . teach- 
ers, seminaries... . sodalities . . . all those 
.. . banded'together to, help... . and foster 


the missionary ‘spirit.’ 
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129 


Marie: SIster oF St. THERESE 
By her sister, Pauline Boards, $1.00 
paper, .50 
This unique and charming biography was 
written by Pauline, a sister of the Little 
Flower, about Marie, another sister of the 
Saint. Marie’s life was very c'ose to her 
little sister’s but she does not shine by re- 
flected glory only, for she was her-elf a per- 
son of strong character. The book is candid— 
refreshingly simple and charming—and it is 
interesting to read the reactions of a living 
person to the Beatrification and Sanctification 
of her sister. 
—F. Y. Y. 
130 
Mere Marie YEAR Book 
Ed. by Alice McHugh Ursuline 
The Missionary: “. . . an unusual book, con- 
taining daily readings from the life story and 
letters of Venerable Marie . . . that saintly 
and valiant Ursu'ine who founded the first 
religious school for girls in North America.” 


131 
MIRACLES OF THE MASTER 

Rt. Rev. John J. Burke Longfellow, $1.25 
A book of sermonettes, most of which are 
based on the miracles of Our Lord, the purpose 
stated being “to prove that He who wrought 
them is God.” 

Each of the 22 chapters is headed by the 
scriptural quotation,—then follows the au- 
thor’s comments and explanation and the 
final chapter is a resume of the proofs of 
Christ’s divinity as contained in the miracles. 
117 pages. 

132 
NIAGARA 

Edward F. Garesche Vista Maria, $1.00 
The ode is somewhat neglected today so 
this new booklet in that verse-form is wel- 
come, not only because of the beauty of 
expression, but more because of the perfec- 
tion of form. The verse of these Four Seasonal 
Anthems is as majestic as the subject-matter. 
Beautifully printed on heavy paper. 


. 133 
The Oldest Story 

Blanche Jennings Thompson $2.50 
Story of the Bible for Young People. Re- 
viewed. 
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SHINING IN DARKNESS 

Francis X. Talbot America, $2.00 


Southern Cross: “. .. a group of thirteen dra- 
matic presentations of events at the beginning 
and the end of Jesus’ life . . . seem to be more 
valuable for silent reading than for acting. . . 
will probably see wide use as spiritual read- 


| ae 
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Exceptional 
New Father Lord books for children 
—all published by Hirten—all on the 
order of the highly successful Meet My 
Family published last year: 


Order by Title 


Miniature Story of Saints: 


Te I. sancersereereennn 15e 
GR 5 a as eae 15e 
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Fifteen Mysteries of Rosaries.............. 15e 

Re a GR iiidericttinctcwectiesntecievens 25e 

Life of the Blessed Mother._................ 25c 


(All of the above are expected by Nov. 
1st. Place orders now.) 


The following are now available: 


In the Beginning................-........--..-.. 15¢e 
Stories From the Old Testament........ 15e 
When Our Lord Was a Boy................ 15e 
Jesus the Hero...................-.---.------------ 15e 
Great Deeds of J 15¢e 





*k* &e 
By Sr. M. BERNICE 
219 
TuH1s, Is War—A collection of Plays 
about America on the March 
Sr. M. Bernice Dodd-Mead, $2.50 
This is a collection of thirteen plays 
by some of America’s foremost writers. 
The series in the volume was produced 
in cooperation with the U. S. Govern- 
ment, by the collaborative efforts of the 
four radio networks. Although the plays 
have all been produced as broadcasts, 
educational institutions and other non- 
commercial organizations desiring to 
produce any of the plays may secure 
permission to do so. 


220 

PLAys oF Patriotism for Young Ameri- 
cans 

S. Emerson Golden Dodd-Mead, $2.50 
In these days all classroom teachers are 
looking for patriotic plays. This volume 
contains plays that would be suitable 
for any occasion from Lincoln’s birth- 
day to a better understanding of Simon 
Bolivar. The book will fulfill a very 
real contemporary need in supplying to 
busy teachers dramatic material that 
will help young people develop a real 
understanding and appreciation of the 
privileges and responsibilities of De- 
mocracy and the American way of life. 


135 
REPRESENTATIVE MEDIEVAL AND 
Tupor PLays 

Wells-Loomis S. & W., $3.50 
“An excellent job in modernizing and 
translating . . . by no means for special- 
ists. alone . . . entertaining reading for 
the reader who seeks quality and con- 
tent, rather than ‘best sellers.’ 

“Tt is a far cry back to the days 
when Europe was a ‘dark continent.’ 
How dark it was, contrasted with the 
Stygian gloom of today, can partially 
be estimated by an appreciation of the 


robust work in this book.” 


—Joun O’CoNNOR 
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Books Which Should Not Die 


By Contributing Editor Mary L. Dunn, 
Critic, Lecturer and Writer, Norwood, Mass. 


136 
The Psychology of Character 
Rudolph Allers, M.D. S & W, $3.00 


HEED AND WARD first published 

this book about fifteen years ago, 

and brought out a new edition a 
few months ago; that in itself is good 
proof of the value of the book, and 
justifies the decision, made early last 
fall, to include it in this series. 

Dr. Allers is a Viennese psychologist, 
now a professor at Catholic University 
in Washington; he is a Catholic, deeply 
imbued with Scholastic philosophy and 
thoroughly convinced, by belief and 
experience, that no psychology divorced 
from the supernatural and based en- 
tirely on materialistic conceptions can 
be valid; he believes the development 
of character is inevitably “bound up 
with religion because founded on a 
theory of values and ultimately on on- 
tology and metaphysics.’”’ This close 
relationship between psychology and 
religion is stressed throughout the book; 
the experiments of modern psychology 
have demonstrated that people who 
have love of God in their hearts have 
a peace of soul that brings a corre- 
sponding peace to their minds, and pro- 
tects them from the fears, the hatreds, 
the maladjustments which lead to neu- 
roses and insanity. 

Since the development of character 
begins at birth, most of Dr. Allers’ 
book deals with the training of chil- 
dren; this makes it particularly valu- 
able for parents, teachers, and all who 
are responsible for the upbringing of 
children. They will find general dis- 
cussions of the two primal tendencies 
in human nature, the will to power and 
the will to community, and practical 
advice in minor matters as well. (Do 
not punish a child more severely for 
breaking a fine china plate than for 
breaking an earthenware one.) It is 
salutary for those of us who are in 
authority to be reminded that “author- 
ity must be constructively built up in 
the childish soul, and love is its only 
possible architect. Only when it is sus- 
tained by love does it become authority 
in the real sense; only then can it look 
to the love of God as its foundation.” 
How often do we forget that “It is of 


the nature of authority that it exists for 
the sake of those OVER WHOM it is 
set, and not for its own sake!” And how 
true it is that “We are too readily aware 
of the vexation and sorrow that children 
cause us, and too little of that we cause 
them.” 

Let it not be assumed, because the 
faults of those in authority are pointed 
out, that Dr. Allers approves the so- 
called progressive theories of education 
which permit the expression of the in- 
dividual will and personality regardless 
of the welfare of others, and make the 
individual the main objective, the end 
in himself, relegating God and his neigh- 
bor to minor, if any, consideration. The 
whole discussion of the will to power, 
which is Man’s effort at self-preserva- 
tion, is eminently sane because it is 
based on a sound conception of man’s 
place in the universe and, as the poten- 
tial recipient of grace, his participation 
in the divine life. As children of God 
and as members of a family and a com- 
munity, children must be taught to de- 








137 
BriBI, THE BAKER’s Horse 

Anna Bird Stewart Lippincott, $2.00 
(Reviewed by Marion McCandless, 
Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. ) 

In this story of a little Corsican 
horse, this well-known author of books 
for younger people presents another 
successful book which delights older as 
well as younger readers. In the charm- 
ing valley of the Rhone, which Miss 
Stewart knows and loves, the story of 
Bibi is laid. The great Palace of the 
Popes in Avignon is the background 
against which the simple and appealing 
story of the French baker’s family is 
told.. Gay and tender, this book brings 
to the heart a nostalgia for the France 
of other brighter and happier days. 
Small wonder that every member of the 
family loves to read of Bibi and his new 
home on the Street of the Dyers. The 
illustrations, both in color and in black 
and white, complete the attractive 
format of this compelling story of old 
Provence, which lingers in the heart 
with the sheer insistence of its beauty. 
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velop their personal value, but if the 
will is not guided and restrained it will 
overstep all bounds; on the other hand, 
the idea that “the child’s will must be 
broken” is pernicious “for the will is 
needed for all striving for the good and 
resistance to evil.” 

If you are not interested in a long 
digression on the ambiguities of the 
various uses of the word “will,” or in 
teleological principles, or in “this some. 
what tedious digression on the concep- 
tion of impulse,” permit me to say that 
the first 76 pages establish the basis 
for the statements: “Character is the 
principle of action. Action is the rela- 
tion between the ego and the world, 
from the ego to the world.” And go on 
from there. This suggestion may be 
presumptuous of me; I make it only 
because I greatly fear many readers 
might be alienated by the abstruseness 
and scientific terminology of this intro- 
ductory section. The rest of the book is, 
with the exception of a very few pages 
of metaphysical discussion, a clear, 
practical, down-to-earth exposition of 
various phases of the study and devel- 
opment of character; it will enrich your 
knowledge, deepen your understanding 
of human nature, and revivify in your 
mind Catholic principles for spiritual 
and mental health in children and 
adults. 








FASHIONS IN MAN 


“For the last century the world has 
had a very distorted notion of man. In 
fact there were fashions in man as there 
were in clothes, inasmuch as each fash- 
ion concentrated on one aspect of man 
to the neglect of all the others, like the 
five blind men who felt an elephant, 
each describing it differently accord- 
ingly as he touched the trunk, the tail, 
the ear, or the leg. 

For the last one-hundred years blind 
men have been feeling man. In the days 
of Darwin, blind men felt man and 
found him to be an animal, and there- 
fore concluded he must have evolved to 
be one and should be treated as one. 
So we had jurists like Justice Holmes 
of the Supreme Court defining man as 4 
‘cosmic ganglion.’ For the life of me, I 
cannot see why if man is only a gang: 
lion we should go to war to prevent 
Hitler from making mince meat of 
ganglia.” 

(From a radio address by Fylton J. Sheen 28 
quoted in The Brooklyn Tablet.) } 
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An Old Problem 
Under New Light 


THE STORY OF PREHISTORIC 
MAN 


138 
Man’s Unknown Ancestors 

Raymond W. Murray Bruce, $4.25 
Reviewed by Edwin A. Beilharz, Dept. 
of History, University of Santa Clara, 
Senta Clara, California. 

There are three typical reactions to 
eolution among Christians. There is 
the Fundamentalist who regards Dar- 
win with the same enthusiasm that Cal- 
vin felt for Servetus. Then there is the 
septic who demands the “missing link” 
with the triumphant air of a traffic cop 
who knows you’ve forgotten your driv- 
er’s license. Finally there are those like 
the author of this fine book who take 
the view that God could as easily cre- 
ate man through a process of evolution 
if He so willed as by any other method. 
Dr. Murray is head of the sociology de- 
partment at Notre Dame University. 
This helps explain his preoccupation 
with the alleged points of conflict be- 
tween anthropology and religion; his 
fnal chapter is devoted exclusively to a 
discussion of this question. His back- 
ground also adds considerably to the 
very great inherent interest of the work, 
since his treatment of the subject can 
be taken as a presentation of the 
Catholic point of view, so little known 
and so frequently misunderstood, on 
this hoary controversy. Space forbids 
here any attempt to state Mr. Murray’s 
position. His book does that so admir- 
ably that those interested in the subject 
can do no better than to consult its 
fuller treatment at length. 

There is much more to recommend 
Man’s Unknown Ancestors, however, 
than the discussion of this problem, 
which, after all, occupies a subordinate 
place. This book is primarily a sketch 
of those prehistoric ages of the world 
Which have always held a boundless 
fascination for the imagination and 
curiosity of modern man. Here we meet 
again such “senior citizens” to use a 
currently popular phrase, as Pithecan- 
thropus Erectus, the artistic Cro-Mag- 
nons, and the bulging browed Neander- 
thals. One of the features of the book, 
incidentally, is a sketch showing how a 
Neanderthal might look in a snappy 


n 28 § brimmed hat with a decent haircut and 


shave. This is merely one of the very 


fine illustrations with which the book 
is equipped. Dr. Murray has, in addi- 
tion, undertaken the very useful task 
of re-examining and evaluating this 
earlier evidence in the light of more 
recent finds and of the best contem- 
porary thought. Especially valuable is 
the clear and detailed presentation of a 
much underemphasized field of an an- 
thropology,—that of prehistoric Amer- 
ica. 

To historians the field of prehistory 
is one of intense interest and impor- 
tance. Worthy of mention in that con- 
nection is the amazingly wide area over 
which primitive cultures were spread as 
the evidence in this book indicates. 
Oddly enough this seems particularly 
true of the least developed cultures, 
the paleolithic and mesolithic. Or per- 
haps it is not so odd when one recalls 
the nomadic life to which dependence 
on hunting alone condemned men in 
the old stone age. There may even be 
a certain irony in the fact that paro- 
chialism is the development of later 
and more highly developed cultures 
resting on agriculture and settled com- 
munities which were made possible by 
it. 

One final point of interest might be 
mentioned. That is the light thrown by 
primitive anthropology upon the ques- 
tions of race and “racial superiority.” 
The author gives short shrift to the 
modern Aryan heresy. It is a pity that 
this book was not published in Ger- 
many. It might have done much good 
there. More probably it would have 
been burned, though. And that would 
have been our loss. 


* bs ® 


Another Winner 


139 
Children Under Fire 

SMC. Longmans, $1.50 
S.M.C. is a Dominican nun—a member 
of the English Dominican Congregation 
of St. Catherine of Siena. 

In a highly interesting foreword, Em- 
mett Lavery, dramatist, tells of his 
experience in meeting S.M.C. and ac- 
quiring the rights to dramatize her pre- 
vious book—Brother Petroc’s Return— 
which was designated a prize novel by 
the London Daily Mail and enjoyed 
great success. 

Children Under Fire is a story of the 
happenings in a parish school in war- 
time—“every scrap true to fact.” 
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Totalitarian Economy 


140 
The Legacy of Nazism 

Frank Munk Macmillan, $2.50 
The Economic and Social Consequences 
of Totalitarianism. Reviewed by Tibor 
Payzs, Ph.D., J.D., Chicago. 

Dr. Munk ends his book solemnly: 
“The world is adrift. . . . We must be- 
gin anew. A new civilization is being 
born in blood and unspeakable suffer- 
ing. Ultimate and eternal values alone 
will survive the carnage.” (p. 282.) 

The reader might be in doubt whether 
the author, an economist of note, is de- 
pendable in matters of ultimate and 
eternal values, since, on page 7, ex- 
plaining the nature of Nazism, he 
states: “It is this combination of effi- 
cient modern technology with a medie- 
val philosophy that makes Nazism so 
difficult to understand for anyone not 
familiar with the uneasy mysticism of 
the Germans.” The reader might be 
inclined to choose for guidance some- 
one who will properly distinguish be- 
tween philosophy and mysticism and 
between medieval and Hegelian. 

The author, however, is a well trained 
economist. If you are interested in what 
Nazism has done to the economy of 
Europe, you should read the book. The 
impact of totalitarian economy is very 
fully presented and documented with 
charts valuable to the economist. 

One must agree with Dr. Munk that 
the Allies will be forced to cope with a 
situation in Europe which is unique in 
its kind, but one might become some- 
what uneasy about the methods of 
liquidating the Fascist heritage. One 
would be in agreement with the author 
that “we need a twenty-year plan of 
moral, economic, political construction 
rather than reconstruction of the past.” 
(p. 282.) 


Indeed, planning seems to be essen- 
tial. This reviewer believes that these 
plans should be carried out by interna- 
tional agencies for the reconstruction 
period. The author predicts that “the 
old freedom of enterprise will scarcely 
be revived, but a new freedom, a new 
frontier and unlimited expansion await 
industries and trades that learn how to 
collaborate with governments.” (p. 277.) 

Whether these are indeed the prin- 
ciples on which we should attempt to 
build our new civilization seems quite 
questionable to this reviewer. 
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KATE O’BRIEN 


56 
The Last of Summer 

Kate O’Brien Doubleday, $2.50 
Reviewed by Paul J. Phelan, Professor 
of English, University of Santa .Clara 
—author of With a Merry Heart, Long- 
mans, $3.25—and a member of our Edi- 
torial Staff. 

The Irish have always been known 
as great story-tellers. Kate O’Brien, in 
The Last of Summer, keeps the faith. 
No higher tribute can be given, nor 
need be given. Although it is true her 
tale has for its background an Irish 
village just before World War II, her 
story is as ageless as the little creatures 
who roam old Eire’s hills and glens. She 
deals, in a real Aristotelian sense, with 
drama, with pathos, with the elemental 
human passions of love, and hate. 

Rival Brothers 

Hannah had been loved by both 
Kernahan boys in the little town of 
Drumaninch. She had loved Tom. But 
he had spurned her, had gone to 
France, had married an actress. She had 
settled for Ned. Imagine her feelings, 
then, as Tom’s daughter Angéle returns 
to Drumaninch and immediately takes 


her household by storm. Imagine her 
perturbations when both her sons, Tom 
and Martin, fall in love with their 
exotic French cousin. Imagine her hor- 
ror when she finds a match looming be- 


tween her favorite son, Tom, and 
Angéle. No one should be surprised 
when her selfish mother-love and life- 
long disappointment combine forces as 
she strikes with satanic cleverness and 
hate to sever the bond of love between 
Tom and Angéle. The young French 
cousin, in strange surroundings, home- 
sick for a beloved France at war, dazed 
by Hannah’s trickery, finally gives up 
the struggle and permits Hannah to 
break up the match. Angéle returns to 
France. Martin, incidentally, goes to 
France with her, ostensibly “to join 
up,” though one feels that Hannah’s 
victory will be complete and Angéle 
will be forced,’ too, to settle for the 
“other Kernahan,” as Hannah had.-be- 
fore her. ;: 
Good Characterization 

The story has a number of interest- 

ing characters and a good helping of 


local color to carry it through. Angéle 
is the leading character, of course. She 


is high-strung, frail, sensitive, the Kath- 


erine Hepburn type. Tom is good, and 
holy. But he resembles a Virtue in the 
medieval morality plays. Many read- 
ers must have wondered how he could 
be preferred to the likeable, human, 
Martin, whose vain attempts to hide his 
idealism under a veneer of adolescent 
cynicism and worldliness only make him 
more appealing. For Hannah we can 
plead extenuating circumstances. Moth- 
er-love for a favorite son, plus the 
dreaded spectacle of a spurned sweet- 
heart’s daughter taking that son and 
rivalling her as mistress of the Dru- 
maninch estate, form a potion of jeal- 
ousy many could not resist. The most 
level-headed character in the book is 
Hannah’s daughter, Jo. She is headed 
for the convent, which seems to be a 
nice tribute to the clarity of thought 
one will find there. Many will like 
Bernard, the mad priest, with his 
Greek-chorus-like repetitions of proph- 
ecies of gloom at intervals throughout 
the book. To this reviewer he was melo- 
dramatic and cluttered up the place. 

Despite heavy emotional content the 
story is not dull or syrupy. Kate 
O’Brien’s ability as a dramatist helps 
here. What might have turned into a 
heavy, introspective psychological novel 
becomes instead a rapidly moving story 
due to the author’s extreme skill in 
dialogue. The novel always stays a 
“story” and never degenerates into a 
“study.” 

Some fault has been found with the 
book because its plot has first-cousin 
love as its basis. But this seems a 
quibble. Such things sometimes do hap- 
pen. In this case a necessary dispensa- 
tion is applied for through the usual 
channels. Further, the situation is not 
brought in gratuitously, for the drama 
of the story is heightened by the fact 
that Angéle, the daughter of Hannah’s 
old sweetheart, finds herself in the 
same situation Hannah was in, having 
two brothers love her and loving only 
one; and like Hannah (and here due 
to Hannah) Angéle loses the one she 
loves. The whole situation heightens 
Hannah’s revenge, a fact some critics 
have overlooked. 


x *& 


221 
Amphibious Warfare and 
Combined Operations 
Lord Keyes Macmillan, $1.50 
The author was previously Director of 
Combined Operations in Great Britain. 


In these “Lees Knowles” lectures hy 
describes one of the first combined 
operations of modern times—Wolfe\ 
capture of Quebec in 1759. Other ser. 
tions cover the China War in 1900, and 
campaigns against the Dardanelles and 
the Belgian coast in 1918. These ar 
followed by descriptions of present war 
operations—all told in a flat, colorless, 
unemotional manner—a pleasant relie/ 
in some ways from the correspondents 
type of reporting. 

As a Navy man, the author points 
out again and again the difficulty oj 
planning and carrying out undertaking 
in the face of tormenting delays in se 
curing the approval of those in higher 
offices who were frequently lacking in 
practical experience. 


x * © 


Commando 
185 
The Spanish Lady 

Maurice Walsh Lippincott, $2.50 
There is a magnetic quality in the prose 
of Maurice Walsh. And in this book 
he has proved also that he is far from 
adept in framing a mystery story and 
filling the details. 

An incapacitated Commando, who 
fought on the Loyalist side in Spain, 
believing his days are numbered, visits 
his Irish aunt in a Scottish glen. He 
finds that she is a dominant personality 
and is amazed at the manner in which 
she reads his thoughts. 

She takes him in hand and he is soon 
recovered physically, but involved in 
other complications. The laird of the 
glen has married a young wife— 
Basque he rescued while stationed in 
Spain. The Commando, half Spanish, is 
moved by the plight of his country 
woman—sympathy develops into 1 
mance, and romance into love. 

The retired husband plans to disit- 
herit his relatives but a tragedy takes 
place. It is in the solving of this puzzle 
that the most interesting developments 
are portrayed. Big Ellen, the Com 
mando’s aunt, introduces a new tech 
nique that reduces all opposition to wat. 

This book makes absorbing reading. 
The characters are decently portrayed, 
although tthe author has demeaned hin- 
self somewhat in his attempt to make 
an over-sophisticated modern out of the 
one girl who appears. 
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To Understand Europe 
and Totalitarian Psychology 


A BOOK FOR MATURE READERS ONLY 


141 

(This comment was written for Booxs 
On TRIAL by Francis Stuart Campbell, 
author of The Menace of the Herd— 
Bruce, 1943, $4.00—Reviewed in our 
May issue by John J. O’Connor, Editor, 
with the Ordnance department of the 
U. S. Army.) 


THE CONSPIRACY OF THE CARPENTERS 

Herman Borchardt S&S 
Miracles still do happen, A non-Cath- 
olic publishing house on purpose or “by 
mistake” brought on the market one of 
the three books which give a real un- 
derstanding of the present European 
Scene. Although Bernanos’ brilliant 
Lettre aux Anglais (Rio de Janeiro 
1942) and Juenger’s Auf den Marmor- 
klippen (Hamburg 1939) have found 
neither translators nor publishers in the 
US., Hermann Borchardt’s book, a 
novel unique in its form and scope, has 
been issued by Simon and Shuster. 

This masterful book is a paraphrase 
of Hitler’s rise to power. It has, never- 
theless, as background, an imaginary 
country with a Christian society strug- 
gling against the demoniacal onslaught 
of a man and a movement standing for 
all the current heresies: statism, social- 
ism, liberalism, Freudism, nationalism, 
racism. This priceless volume is actually 
a dramatized encyclopedia of all er- 
rors of our time, a living “Syllabus.” 
But by its very depth, its brutal treat- 
ment, utter frankness and painstaking 
analysis of the modern mind it cannot 
be recommended indiscriminately to 
everybody. Neither is it smooth read- 
ing. To its complete understanding not 
only patience but fullest maturity of 
the reader is an iron requirement. 

There is a preface of Franz Werfel 
to this work and we venture to say that 
the author is not a Catholic but a very 
high-church-minded Protestant, possi- 
bly of Jewish extraction. His Christian- 
ity is acceptable to the Catholic but 
will probably cause resentment among 
“progressive Evangelicals” and “en- 
lightened democrats.” Herr Borchardt’s 
Protestant leaders and bishops live in 
the very shadows of Rome and Catholic 
culture, like Goethe and Schiller them- 
selves, 


In one respect the Catholic reader 
will be disappointed; the loose morals 
of some of the Christian protagonists 
play an enigmatic role. Although never 
described in detail the recurrent sexual 
theme seems often out of place. But 
since this novel is highly symbolic we 
have perhaps to look for a deeper rea- 
son why Borchardt is so eager to men- 
tion the frailties of his minor heroes. Is 
it a memento of an imperfection of hu- 
manity and the existence of original sin 
(of which the author is fully con- 
scious)? There are for the casual reader 
many pitfalls in this work; not only in 
the interpretation of the various mys- 
terious symbols but also in the bitter 
irony of many pages and observations. 
The group of the most cringing, venal 
and spineless literati, professor and ar- 
tists, for instance, has the significant 
name “The Iron Phalanx of Intelli- 
gence.” 

This powerful volume has 633 large 
pages and a complete index of all per- 
sons in a special folder. It contains 
more valuable psychological informa- 
tion on totalitarianism than all the 
books, essays, papers, articles, lectures 


and pamphlets of our own Iron Phalanx. 
* * w 


142 
Two Bottles of Relish 

Whit Burnett, editor Dial, $3.00 
Reviewed by Staff Contributor Riley 
Hughes, Providence, R. I. 

The fantastic story, as Whit Burnett 
points out, has been a sturdy, if minor, 
American tradition since Rip Van 
Winkle returned from sleeping through 
the Revolution. And whether the fan- 
tastic tale be considered part of the 
literature of protest against the real 
world of pressures and obligations, or 
as the charming product of an unre- 
strained imagination, it brings into be- 
ing a world we would not otherwise 
have known. Its appeal, the editor likes 
to think, is “to our still remaining sense 
of wonder.” 

The title derives from that of a story 
by Lord Dunsany, not a fantastic tale 
at all but an intriguing mystery with a 
nice touch of the macabre. Many of 
these seventeen tales are “tall,” as wit- 





ness their generating circumstance, as 
the textbooks say: a postman decides 
to become a tree; a Senator keeps his 
wife in a traveling bag; a youth finds 
he can breathe under water; a horse 
prefers to live in a city apartment; 
a camel takes up residence in an Eng- 
lish vicarage. There is a delightful Irish 
touch in “John Duffy’s Brother,” a 
brief gem of a story about a man who 
thinks he is a train. A story about one 
Pecos Bill and a “willful” coyote he 
trails is in the best American vein of 
humorous exaggeration and a story to 
be compared with the Paul Bunyon leg- 
ends. Others are good “stunt” affairs, 
weird enough but not particularly 
memorable; two are not without a touch 
of the sordid. On the whole, Two Bot- 
tles of Relish is superior “escape” for 
and from these times. 
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**The March of Hearts 
That Would Not Break’’ 


143 
Who Dare to Live 
Frederick B. Watt Macmillan, $1.25 
This is an inspiring story in simple 
narrative verse by a typical freighter 
captain who wrote it in snatches while 
pursuing his duties as Naval Boarding 
Officer, aboard hundreds of Merchant 
vessels—sometimes to the accompani- 
ment of underwater explosions. 


“...WNo flesh 

Or steel had ever met such strain 

And held together. Vessels fresh 

From drydock, men of rested brain 

Might well have flinched—but here were 
craft 

With rivets gone and plates a-rust, 

Pounded and weary fore and aft 

Yet held, unceasing, to their trust.” 


and again: 


“Not us who witnessed, day on day, 

The march of hearts that would not break, 
The hearts that beat on Jervis Bay 

And pulsed in each destroyer’s wake. 

The miracle was that they tried 

Against such odds; yet in the face 

Of all they did the freighters died 

Too fast for shipyards to replace.” 


and the ocean’s pull: 


“Who loves the sea must love the earth 

When it is raw with change and birth 

And death that swells again to life 

Who once has seen a ploughshare knife 

Through autumn turf and smelled the 
strength 

Unloosed in every furrow’s length, 

Must find response in heart and nerve 

Should he, in time, the ocean serve.” 
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Managing Your Mind 

Kraines and Thetford Macmillan, $2.75 
Lacks Moral Standards. FMS only. 

America: “The subtitle . . . ‘You can change 
human nature,’ conveys its message. And a 
heartening message it is in view of the dis- 
couragement that cramps so many lives. . . 
Many of the affirmations of this volume are 
excellent but, unfortunately, they are largely 
negated by the underlying materialistic phi- 
losophy. 

“The authors map out a program in the 
last part of the book which is about as 
specific and practical as such blueprints can 
be... a lot of common sense and uncommon 
practicality. . . . There is a lot of wisdom in 
the treatment of marriage problems and the 
matter of sex but, unfortunately, the absence 
of fixed moral standards makes the authors 
unsafe guides in the matter of sex morality. 
Like so many moderns, the authors are unable 
to distinguish between the circumstances and 
the object of a moral act. 

“'.. religion and its role in adjustment are 
completely ignored, when not berated... . 
When will some psychologists and others 
awaken to the fact that ‘the natural law is the 
welfare law of the human race,’ as Cardinal 
Faulhaber so trenchantly expressed it?” 
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Man’s Unknown Ancestors 
Raymond W. Murray 






Bruce, $4.25 
Much to Recommend—Reviewed—Sept. 







146 
The Menace of the Herd* 

Francis Stuart Campbell Bruce, $4.00 
For the philosophically minded—Reviewed— 
May. 

Catholic World: “. . . a detailed and discur- 
sive critique in the science of politics. 

“If he gets any notice at all from the 
volume reviews it will probably be along the 
line of malediction for Fascism. 

“... it is well worth the reading for any- 
one who has sufficient philosophy to recognize 
thoughts without their labels and to weigh 
substantives without their customary adjec- 
tives, 

“The many topics treated are without ex- 
ception of vivid current interest . . . an oasis 
in every chapter and on each page a pause 
that refreshes. . . . 

“Those valuable and high-minded institu- 
tions, the discussion clubs, might find his book 
4 godsend. It would provide them with pro- 
Voking material . . . it would stimulate an 
activity which, I am told, is frequently absent 
from such gatherings: the activity of thought. 

“We wish this good book more success 
than we hope for it.” 


147 
McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon 
Joseph Mitchell Duell, $2.50 
A volume of reportial comments on an as- 
Sorted bunch of drunks, gypsies, bouncers and 
old man McSorley and his “men-only” saloon. 
You will wonder why you read it. 
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THESE PAGES INCLUDE TITLES NOT SHOWN ON THE CHARTS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 
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The Ministry of Fear* 
Graham Greene Viking, $2.50 
Catholic World: “. . . doesn’t fit into the nor- 
mal category of books. It is an unorthodox 
and entertaining mixture . . . most uncom- 
mon ...and... interesting one.” 
Reviewed. 


149 
Mother Russia 

Maurice Hindus 
Commonweal: 

“At best Maurice Hindus is an ardent be- 
liever in the current Russian Soviet idea; at 
worst he is a most clever apologist. So that 
from his latest book you get ‘the leading 
arguments as to the case for Stalinism. 

B.O.T.: Much information and a panegyric 
on present-day Russian government—also 
devil’s advocate against Soviet practices. Thrill- 
ing stories of individual soldiers. 


Doubleday, $3.50 


150 

Mount Allegro 

Jerre Mangione Houghton, $2.50 
Questionable Outlook—Groundless. 
Extension: “. . . in his attitude toward the 
religious convictions of his forebears he is not 
simpatico. . . . While visiting Sicily he notes 
the old-fashioned, Christian customs which 
idealized womanhood and gave permanence to 
family life. . . . In comparing the lot of these 
women with that of their American sisters, 
he waxes eloquent even to the point of boast- 
ing of divorce as an American institution for 
solving domestic problems. Mangione has 
doubtlessly traveled far from the immigrant 
condition of his Catholic forebears, but seem- 
ingly his journey has not always been in the 
right direction.” 
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Music Lovers Handbook 

Ed.—E. Siegmeister Morrow, $4.00 
All types and forms of music—including folk 
music, opera, symphony—with radio-program 
notes on compositions and comments on com- 
posers by critics and historians. 

(Book-of-the-Month Club Sept.-Oct. Divi- 
dend.) 


152 
The Near East 
Harris Foundation Lectures U. of Chi., $2.50 
America: “. . . deals with one of the most 


mixed and difficult questions of modern 
times. The area involved stands at the focus 
of religious, strategic and economic rivalries 
in ‘the world today. None of the authors of 
the included papers has a quick and easy 
solution.” 


153 

Negro’s Share, The 

Richard Sterner Harper, $4.50 

This 433 page monograph is the result of 
investigations financed by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. It is a general study of the Negro’s 
economic situation and environment. Includes 
126 statistical tables. The appendix fills 100 
pages and there is a good index. 
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154 
A Newman Treasury* 

Ed. Charles F. Harrold Longmans, $4.00 
Excellent—Reviewed by Dr. Hamm—May 
Daniel M. O’Connell in America: “The com- 
piler tells us that his aim has been to present 
most of what the beloved Cardinal himself 
would have wished or permitted to be pub- 
lished in one volume at the end of his color- 
ful career. . . . This worthy purpose . . . is 
well presented. . . .” 

Joseph J. Reilly* in The Sign: “This is much 
more than another volume of selections from 
the great Oratorian. 

“'. . a fine piece of work, and not the 
least of its virtues.is the fact that Professor 
Harrold though his admirable Introduction 
and his illuminating notes has succeeded in 
underlining the nature of the obligations 
which Western culture in its current stuggle 
for survival owes to Newman.” 





*Author of Of Books and Men, etc. 
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New Rivers Calling 

J. B. Hendryx DD, $2.00 

Average suspense and usual physical battles 
of the wilds, as depicted by writers of 
“Westerns”,—with murder changes and fifth 
columnists interwoven,—and some heroic ac- 
tion among “The Commandos,”—and, as 
usual, profanity and rough language. 

HS — No. A-WR 
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New Viewpoints on the Spanish 
Colonization of America 

Silvio Zavala U. of Pa., $1.25 
James A. Magner in Commonweal: ‘For its 
constantly intelligent appraisal of the evolu- 
tion of the Spanish conquest of America and 
of colonial economic life, particularly in Mexi- 
co, this book can be recommended as a valua- 
able basic contribution.” 


157 

None More Courageous* 

Stewart H. Holbrook 
Satisfactory for All. 
Extension: “A thrilling group of American war 
heroes, representatives from all branches of 
the Armed Service, together with brief ac- 
counts of their gallantry, are described in 
this well-edited work... .” 


Macmillan, $2.50 


158 
November Storm 
McCormick Doubleday, $2.50 
Objectionable. 
159 
Number One 
Dos Passos Houghton, $2.50 
Disapproved. 
160 
Of Books and Men* 
Joseph J. Reilly Messner, $2.75 


Extension: “. . . you can view a selected gal- 
lery of litterateurs and their works spanning 
four centuries. You will enjoy the personalities 
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he describes and profit by his scholarly judg- 
ment of their works, his analysis of their 
literary techniques and especially his appraisal 
of their significance for us of the present day.” 


161 

On War 

Kari von Clausewitz Random, $1.45 
The influence of von Clausewitz, a Prussian 
general, on military tactics is probably greater 
than that of anyone else who has ever lived. 
This is a new translation of a book that is 
recognized as a world classic. 


162 
Origins of the American Revolution 

John G. Miller Little, $3.50 
Reviewed by Dr. Kiniery—Sept.—Favorable. 
This Book-of-the-Month Club selection has 
been approved as a carefully prepared, schol- 
arly study. The author: is a Professor at 
Bryn Mawr. 

John J. O’Connor in America: “. . . engag- 
ing and thoroughly documented. . . . The main 
outlines . . . are of special significance today. 
The Foundling Fathers began a revolution, 
but the men who succeeded the pioneers never 
quite completed it. It is our job, on a global 
scale, to complete the revolution of Thomas 
Jefferson: ‘All men are created equal.’ 

“While very little is included regarding the 
Catholic contribution to the revolution, Pro- 
fessor Miller has achieved a highly competent, 
well balanced history of a democratic move- 
ment that has not yet ended.” 
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The Other Americans* 
Edward Tomlinson Scribner’s, $3.00 


The Sign: “Each country of Central and South 
America is presented as it is today: its civiliza- 


tion, its peoples, how and by what means 


they live, their customs and characteristics, 
historical background. . . . Politics are es- 
chewed and religion . . . is treated reverently 
. .. easy, profitable reading . . . many maps 
and illustrations. ... ” 


164 
Our Daily Bread 

Enrique Gil Gilbert Farrar, $2.50 
Lulu Vargas Vila in Commonweal: “Only two 
impressions are distinct . . . female curves 
and expectant mothers. Persons and events 
are in a hopeless muddle, and the story 
throughout lacks sequence and cohesion. 

“T can see no reason for the choice of this 
book as a prize novel, and less for its transla- 
tion.” 

165 
Our Good Neighbor Hurdle* 

John W. White Bruce, $2.50 

Factual — Informative — Necessary — Re- 
viewed—September. 
America: “. . . highly interesting book by the 
non-Catholic newspaperman who for twenty- 
five years has held important newspaper 
assignments in the other Americas. For ten of 
those years he was the chief correspondent 
of the New York Times in South America. He 
is currently on assignment for the New York 
Herald Tribune. .. . 

“We cannot treat our neighbors on the same 
street, as these missionaries speak of and act 
toward Latin Americans. If his book will 
popularize that simple fact—as we hope it 
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will—his work will deserve the great thanks 
of the American people.” 


166 
An Outline History of the Church 
by Centuries* * * 

Joseph McSorley Herder, $7.50 
Reviewed ‘by Thomas F. Woodlock—Sept.— 
Excellent. 

John F. Fenlon in Catholic World: “. .. 
really a great work. ... 

“ . . the most informing and stimulating 
book we have read in years.” 


167 
Patch of Askeaton Days* 

Patrick J. Carroll Ave Maria, $1.50 
Both Juveniles and Adults will enjoy. 
Catholic World: “We know of no writer in 
the United States who can paint so accurately 
the Irish landscape or portray so perfectly the 
typical Irish household, as Father Carroll of 
Notre Dame. In this volume he writes again 
of Patch, that great lover of hot bread and 
jam, the story of whose school days at As- 
keaton on the river Deel are ttold in these 
charming pages.” 

Although ‘a juvenile in text, adults are ask- 
ing for this book on hearing that it was to be 
published, because of their previous acquaint- 
ance with Patch. 

The Notre Dame Alumnus says: “There is 
no age limit for readers of the present edition.” 

We have pleasure in recommending this 
book. — 

. 168 
Perilous Journey 

Subtette and Kroll 
Offensive—Disap proved. 
Catholic World: “The authors aim at giving 
us a picture of life on the Mississippi and 
along the Natchez Trace in the year 1821. To 
do this they gather for us the most astounding 
set of rascals the world ever knew—drunken 
boatmen, crooked lawyers, horse thieves, river 
pirates, hold-up men, dishonest traders, shame- 
less women, scoundrelly tavern keepers, dis- 
gusting revivalists. I defy the reader to find 
one decent person in these four hundred pages, 
if we except the lawyer’s colored coachman. 
It is a coarse book, replete with scenes of 
nastiness and crude realism.” 


169 

Poems and Verses 

Helen Parry Eden Bruce, $1.85 
“. . @ most welcome contrast to the masses 
of war literature and post-war suggestions 
handed out so freely by the visionaries and 
global planners . . . it will be the principles 
of this poet—the family and the land in a 
united Christendom—to which the world must 
turn if it would survive decently rather than 
to the grandiose schemes of politicians with 
lesser values.” 
(John O’Connor in Literary Cavalcade.) 


170 

Practical Psychology and 
Catholic Education 

Brother George Notre Dame Institute, $2.50 
America: “. . . a practical application of long 
teaching experience to religious instruction and 
training in the Catholic primary and secondary 
school . . . mere instruction will not suffice 

. . more than an idle exhortation. It is filled 
with details and methods on how to form 
Christian leaders in deed as well as in name.” 


Bobbs, $2.75 
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Primer for America 

Robert P. Tristam Coffin 
Colloquial ballads—Satisfactory. 
As a professor of English and a winner of th 
Pulitzer prize for poetry, Robert Tristam Cof. 
fin would be the last of persons to regard hk 
new ‘book Primer for America as a volume of 
poems. It is a perfect fulfillment of its tit, 
a primer in form and content, treating in ql. 
most doggerel fashion the rough, rude, ray 
stuff of colloquial American life. As he says jy 
his interesting foreword, “I mean these ballad 
to be first lessons in the first principles of te. 
ing American, the primary stages of th 
American myth.” Readers will agree that ly 
has succeeded in achieving his purpose. 

—SIsTER M. Mabe teva. 


Macmillan, $2.) 


172 

Private Report 

Katherine Roberts 
Not recommended. 
Imaginary tale of Belgian “underground” r 
flecting the current tendency to manufactur 
unmoral incidents. Probably reflects the autho 
more than the Belgians. 


D. D., $2.5) 
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Reflections on the Revolution 
of Our Time 

Harold J. Laski Viking, $3.5) 
“. . . learned, ideological rubbish . . 2” FMS 
only. ; 
Ross Hoffman in The Sign: “The Britis 
Labour Party’s outstanding Leftist intellectul 
conceives the war as a struggle between th 
Revolution and the Counterrevolution. Tr 


former is the great liberating movement thf jy 


began with Protestantism and must culminmat 


in Communism. The latiter is ‘Fascism,’ ...§ \ 


Laski does not call himself a Marxist or Com 
munist, but he is one . . . wants the socialij 
state to come by consent rather than revoll 
tion . . . urges the owners of productive pro 
erty to hand it over peacefully to the pol 
ticians. 

“.. . pours much scorn upon supernatun 
religion . . . urges that we develop a d 
religion . . .” 


174 
The Rights of Man and Natural Law 

Jacques Maritain Scribner's, $1.5 
America: “The style of writing is pretty # 
stract and general . . . one sometimes wont! 
whether it will be entirely self-explanatory! 
those who need instruction in our politic 
philosophy. 

“The author uses terms like ‘clerical’ 
‘evangelical’ without stating just what ! 
means by them. In English-speaking countm 
‘evangelical,’ when applied to politics, tends! 
mean non-Conformist or Puritan. And 
many ‘liberals’ would call ‘clerical’ is 
many Catholics would call proper recognit# 
of the rights of the Church.” 

Commonweal: “Take the last ten pe? 
you have heard talking about democracy. 
you have any confidence that they knew 
they meant by it? . .. did any of 
agree with any of ‘the others? 

“The core of our common knowledge of # 
faith in that vague thing called democracy 
of course, the natural law. 
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« |, another important book, and to us it 
sno wonder that he (Maritain) is one of the 
in, $2.08 few Catholic thinkers who is recognized almost 
universally outside the Church as one who has 
Of the made and continues to make major contribu- 
m Col. tions to the world of basic ideas and to the 
‘ard bi society of men of good will.” 
ume oj 
its. tith 175 
in al Roughly Speaking 


Louise Randall Pierson S&S, $2.50 


e, racy 
says nga Impious—rather goatish and unrestrained. 
ballad Adults—WR. 


of bef Catherine Murphy in America: “All the foibles 
of thy and fancies that have fascinated Americans in 
that iy the last fifty years are gaily exposed in this 
eflervescent autobiography. 

“ ,. less an autobiography than a kaleido- 
scopic view of all the high spots of America at 
its best and worst . . . There is a jarring note 
in the too-frequent use of profanities, and a 
total lack of religion in their lives but, apart 
from these, the book is very American, very 
human and very, very funny.” 


176 
The Screwtape Letters* * * 

C.S. Lewis Macmillan, $1.50 
Will undoubtedly become a classic—SC—May. 
Time: “. . . It does not matter how small the 
sins are, provided that their cumulative effect 
| is to edge the man away from the Light and 
ng; $3518 out into the Nothing. Murder is no better than 
.” FUSE cards if cards can do the trick. Indeed the 

__ | saiest road to Hell is the gradual one—the 

Britis ventle slope, soft underfoot, without sudden 
ellectui tunings, without milestones, without sign- 
een th posts,” 
mn, Te (Mr. Lewis has three other books of great 
ent tha interest, Out of the Silent Planet, The Case for 
im Christianity and The Problem of Pain. See 
n, - + New Book page.) 





yr Com- 177 
socials The Senator’s Last Night 

ON = Francis Hackett Doubleday, $2.50 
e Ppa. . empty and fatuous . . . depressingly 
he PO boresome . .. Profane.” 

‘ America: “The blurb tells us that this is a 
re novel of Washington in wartime . . . The book 


s certainly about a Senator. I am sure of that 

... Cynical critics of one or another political 

bent might snidely hail it as a symbolic pic- 

a“ lure of the Washington of today, inasmuch as 
the book is talk, talk, talk, talk. 


r’s, $15 dl Kk, ta 
tty ab ... 80 much tinkling brass . . . an at- 
wonds tempt to be smart and sophisticated . . . con- 
tory versation is continuously on the narrow edge 


ee of what is vulgar and indecent and every so 

poly oiten flops over into the mud. 

a ‘I do not like swearing, cursing and vile 

-al : 

h language in the books I read; and I object 

hat "Eh nore d 

oust and more frequent of late—the use of 

call the Sacred Name as an expletive in print. The 
author sins on all these counts—and then bra- 


2 cua “tly date-lines the work: ‘St. Patrick’s Day.’ ” 
ognitit 178 
The Seven Golden Cities 
peop abel Farnum Bruce, $2.75 


icy. DS Catholic World: “A former member of the 
Ww tditorial staff of the Boston Pilot and later a 
of WAR research traveler in Spanish America, the au- 

thor of this book . . . has been content to 
> of MH sive us an accurate and easily readable ac- 
cracy "count. .” 


“Until twenty years ago or so, ‘Mon., Wed., 


Fri. at 10’ collections of American literature 
were all cluttered up with belletristic junk. 
Today there is a marked and growing ten- 
dency to clutter them up with political, eco- 
nomic and sociological junk . . . The ‘great- 
ness’ of literature cannot be determined solely 
by literary standards; though we must re- 
member that whether it is literature or not 
can be determined only by literary stand- 
ards.’ ” 

The Sign: “. . . the saga of Fray Marcos de 
Niza, Franciscan friar . . . John Gilmary Shea 
wrote his epitaph years ago when he said of 
him: ‘He stands in history as the earliest of 
the priestly explorers who, unarmed and afoot, 
penetrated into the heart of the country, in 
advance of all Europeans—a bare-footed friar 
effecting more . . . than well-armed parties of 
Spaniards had been able to accomplish.’ 

“Miss Farnum has done a valuable service to 
early Americana... ” 

Will be reviewed by Fr. Schreiber af Texas. 


179 
The Shock of Recognition 
Edited by Edmund Wilson Doubleday, $5.00 
John Abbot Clark in Commonweal: “. .. an 


ably edited, truly distinguished, richly re- 
warding anthology of literary documents, es- 
says and poems which ‘attempt to present a 
chronicle of the progress of literature in the 
United States as one finds it recorded by those 
who had some part in creating that literature.’ 

“" . . a beautiful piece of book-making .. . 


180 
Since You Went Away* 

Margaret Buell Wilder Whittlesey, $2.00 
Recommended to relatives of service-men. 
Catholic World: “A good book to give to a 
woman worrying whether her soldier husband 
will return to his dear ones.” 


181 
Sister of Cain 
Mary Collins 
Doubtful Merit—Adults—W R. 
Terror, alcoholism, morbidity, sex, mystery. 
Apparently well developed from the latter 
standpoint. Entirely material. 


182 


Scribner, $2.00 


So Little Time 

John P. Marquand Little, $2.75 

Extremely doubtful value except for analyt- 
ical purposes. 
Olive B. White in Commonweal: “Superlatives 
will greet Mr. Marquand’s new novel—most 
of them well deserved . . . He has the sure 
touch which we covet for literature.” 

Our Comment: Book-of-the-Month Club 
Selection for September. A satire on certain 
unimportant sectors of American life just prior 
to present war. Good characterizations imbed- 
ded in a deluge of inconsequential drivel. Adds 
nothing to anything of value in life. Shot 
through with profanity and a lack of morality. 


183 

Some Lies and Errors of History 

Reuben Parsons A M, $1.50 
Dominicana: “. . . this new edition is more 
than welcome: to afford some ready and fairly 
short answers to rebukes . . . to enlighten the 
Catholic on issues of more or less concern to 
himself. 

“  . . it is difficult to find elsewhere such a 


variety of disputed questions gathered into a 
single volume.” 
184 
South American Journey 
Waldo Frank 
“Liberal” propaganda. 
Catholic World: “. . . it goes to his credit 
that he is an open, not a tricky propagandist. 
“.. . He does not hesitate . . . to philoso- 
phize, to rebuke, to preach—uninhibited by a 
consciousness of his limitations . . . There is 
still a fairly widespread prejudice in favor of 
looking into a teacher’s qualifications.” 
See Other Comment. 


Duell, $3.00 


185 
The Spanish Lady 
Maurice Walsh Lippincott, $2.50 
Wholesome, fascinating novel—Rev.—Sept. 
186 


The Spy in America 

George S. Bryan 
Interesting—Satisfactory. 
Washington was most adroit in his use of spies, 
says the author, who gives five chapters to the 
Revolutionary period. 

America, peaceful in purpose, has been child- 
ish in its trustfulness—until recently. 
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Lippincott, $3.00 


Starbuck 

John Selby F & R, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “. . . piece 
about a great American pianist .. . 

“There is nothing so hard to do in fiction as 
the portrait of an artistic giant. Mr. Selby’s try 
is not even a near miss. 

“Every now and then the author sees fit to 
whip up a scene blazing with lust, Sure 
enough, as the result of one of these bouts, 
Brant understands things in music which pre- 
viously were beyond his grasp. Sin is the key 
to art. These lubricous interludes remind one 
of nothing so much as a farmer’s periodically 
throwing garbage to the pigs.” 


188 
Supper at the Maxwell House 

Alfred Leland Crabb 
Favorable historical novel. 
America: “. . . an historical novel of Nash- 
ville during the Reconstruction period. 

“|. not an epoch-making or an epoch- 
marking book . . . yet in this day and age it 
is a rare and precious thing . . . tells, for the 
most part, of charming people . . . a story 
which exalts virtue, which extols courage and 
sacrifice and honesty and tenderness, which en- 
thrones love in the God-given sense of that 
calumniated word. If you have in your home 
a copy of Red Rock, by Thomas Nelson Page 
and of The Crisis, by Winston Churchill, put 
this volume on the same shelf. It belongs 
there.” 


Bobbs, $2.50 


189 

12 Months That Changed the World 

Larry Lesueur Knopf, $3.00 
This is regarded as giving a more complete 
coverage of the Russian situation than any 
other recent book. The author tells of his diffi- 
culties in making the broadcasts for which he 
is noted. The book is well written and his in- 
terpretation of the Russian reaction to news 
coming in from the outside world—to such 
visitors as Churchill and Willkie, etc—is 
highly interesting. 
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190 
They Also Ran 

Irving Stone D D, $3.50 

Sprightly story of the men who were defeated 
for the Presidency. 
In nineteen cases, the worse man was chosen 
eight times—the better man eight times—and 
in the other three cases there was a rather 
even choice. 

New York Herald Tribune: “. . . a book to 
be recommended strongly, especially to those 
who look upon American political history as a 
dreary bore. Here it is the sprightliest sort of 
drama.” 

191 
St. Teresa of Avila* 

Wm. Thomas Walsh Bruce, $4.00 

Reviewed September by Sr. M. Claire. 


192 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 

Capt. Ted W. Lawson Random, $2.00 
Favorable for all—Reviewed—Sept. 

The Sign: “. . . as thrilling an epic as can be 
found within the covers of a book. 

“No doubt many battles of this and other 
wars entailed bigger gains . . . but the Tokyo 
raid has all the ingredients of chivalry, der- 
ring-do, and stark drama that make it unique 
as a single military feat.” 


193 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 
Betty Smith Harper, $2.75 
Adult—with strong reservations. 
America: “. .. a remarkably fresh and warmly 


humane story. It is called a novel; it is rather 
the biography of Francie Nolan, from her 
twelfth to her sixteenth year. 

“.. frank passages and the vulgarity of ex- 
pression that crops up from time to time need 
not be a worry to sensible and mature read- 
ers.” 


Torpedo 8 


Ira Wolfert 
Satisfactory to all. 
By the author of Battle for the Solomons. 
Thrilling tales of battles in Pacific skies. 


194 


H M, $2.00 


195 
Trio 
Dorothy Baker H. M., $2.50 
Highly questionable—FMS only. 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “. . . a young 


girl, lovely but weak .. . is scandalously in- 
volved with a masterful French woman. She 
falls in love with a boy of her own age and 
wants desperately to get away from her captor. 

“The theme of this book is unpleasant and 
sensational . . . A subject more suitable for 
the confessional or the psychiatrist’s sanctum 
is here handled with restraint; nevertheless, it 
can do great harm.” 


196 
Underground from Hongkong 
Benjamin A. Proulx 
Highly recommended to adults. 
Personal experience account of fighting on 
Hongkong and a thrilling prison break. The 
author, a Catholic, describes his receiving the 
Sacraments as the enemy flew overhead and 
tells the consolation a crucifix brought to a 


Dutton, $2.50 


line of fighting men, Highly recommended to 
mature readers. 
—RiLey HuGHEs. 


200 
Under Cover 

“John Roy Carlson’’ Dutton, $3.50 
America: “The author describes himself as ‘an 
independent under-cover man.’ . . . Why the 
anonymity? ... Why does he, a private citi- 
zen, undertake a’ work done so efficiently by 
the F.B.I.? . . . Why did he not investigate 
the Communists? He tried hard, but found it 
impossible to win their confidence. In repudiat- 
ing them, he justly emphasizes their ‘low 
ethics.’ 

“To establish himself among the saboteurs 
he published for a while The Christian De- 
fender, ‘deliberately designed to be one of the 
coarsest sheets published in New York.’ This 
action he seeks to justify by saying that the 
F.B.I. ‘made use of similar devices.’ 

“The book presents a large gallery of queer 
people, and records their seditious conduct and 
conversations . . . He quotes a Swedish Nazi 
as saying that Senator David I. Walsh ‘saw 
eye to eye with him politically.’ This is non- 
sense . . . He writes ‘Unholy race riots, too, 
shook Boston on holy Saint Patrick’s Day 
This is news to us who live here.” 

“This book will serve as a useful ‘Who’s 
Who’ among the crackpots; in this sense it is 
a record.” 


201 
Upon This Rock 

Emile Cammaerts Harper, $1.00 
The Sign: “. . . this . . . little book of some 
one hundred pages seems to have lost its way 
. . . there is an ominous silence among the big 
book reviewers which may be symptomatic of 
condemnable conspiracy or something. 

“Tt is the jeremiad of a father who has 
lost his son in the RAF. 

“We would go one better than the usual 
top rating and give Upon This Rock five 
stars.” 

(Timely—See index.) 


202 


A Variety of Weapons 
R. King Crime Club, $2.00 


Unobjectionable mystery story—murders, etc. 


203 
The Valley of Decision 
Marcia Davenport Scribner’s, $3.00 
Extension: “Morally healthy people will find 
it decidedly unpleasant reading.” 


204 
Western Star 
Stephen Vincent Benet F & R, $2.00 


“A legacy of song”—Sr. Madaleva—September. 


205 


We Stand With Christ* * 
Joseph Clifford Fenton 


Dominicana: “. . . 


Bruce, $3.75 
an excellent manual of 


Apologetics . . . one which will meet the needs 
of students in our colleges and universities. 
Never before has ‘the need of courses in Apolo- 
getics been so evident as at the present time. 
For this reason we highly recommend Dr. Fen- 


a 
ton’s book to all professors and students, 


believe that in it they will find a veritah, 
storehouse of apologetic literature.” 


206 

Wind Before Rain 

John D. Weaver Macmillan, $2.5) 
Somewhat offensive—Adults only—WR. 
Extension: “Like many other current writes 
he doesn’t know, or chooses to ignore, the de. 
marcation line between good taste and sordid. 
ness in some of his scenes.” 


207 

Winter Solstice 
Dorothy Cowlin 

For Freudians only? 
The central figure—mentally incapacitated— 
furnishes a study in morbidity—a_psycho- 
pathic novel—limited in appeal. Difficult ty 
understand why it should be of interest to any. 
one except Freudians. 


Macmillan, $2.5) 


208 
With a Merry Heart 
Ed. by Paul J. Phelan Longmans, $3.25 
Extension: “The author is to be congratulated 
on ‘the excellent judgment displayed in his s- 
lections.” 
209 
A Year to Grow 
Helene Conway 
Very good first novel. 
The Magnificat: “The simplicity and restraint 
that characterize this story are rare in a fir 
novel, especially when a young writer writes of 
young people. Miss Helene Conway, a niece of 
Miss Katherine E. Conway, a former editor o/ 
The Pilot, knows well the convent boarding 
school atmosphere, and how to handle he 
material.” 


Longmans, $2.0 


x 8 


Dangerous Literature 


“a publicist aware of his mission 
and responsibility, who has published 
error, should feel himself obliged to te 
establish truth. To the thousands @ 
his readers upon whom his writing 
might make an impression, he is obliged 
not to destroy in them and around them 
the sacred patrimony of liberating truth 
and pacifying charity which nineteé 
centuries of Christianity have labor: 
ously brought to mankind. It has beet 
said that the tongue kills more peopl 
than the sword. In the same manné 
lying literatures can be just as deadl) 
as armored cars and bombing aif 
planes... .” 

(Quoted from “Principles for Peace’) 


x ww 


BERYL HOSKIN 


Miss Hoskin, who has joined our Re 
viewers’ Staff, is Reference Librati 
of Santa Clara University, Santa 
California. 
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LETTERS TO 


CHARTS 


Dear Editor: 

With so many interferences in get- 
ting things done, why don’t you omit 
the Charts in Books ON TriAt for the 
duration? You are already giving far 
more than we should expect. 

You print the title and author once 
on the chart, again on the excerpt 
pages—where you also show the pub- 
lisher and price—and still again with 
the reviews, and elsewhere. 

I suggest you show the excerpts, or 
your own comment, and then put in 
black type the indication of the quality 
of the book, and its suitability. 

The great value of Books ON TRIAL 
is that you cover a large number of 
books, thus making a wide appeal to 
all classes of readers, and you don’t 
just parade a bunch of superficial best 
sellers built up by Press agents and 
their sub-agents. Anyone wanting to 
know something about any particular 
book can surely take the time to run 
through the alphabetical list to find it. 
Thus you can save several pages of 
space for more letters. 

The large charts, for posting, how- 
ever, should by all means be continued. 
Everywhere I have seen them posted 
I notice groups of people looking at 
them and discussing books. Every study 
group or other group should keep copies 
posted wherever they have the oppor- 
tunity. 
Minneapolis 
Answer: 

The Charts are expensive and difficult 
to set up and print. However, we feel 
they are an essential part of Books ON 
TRIAL, 

At present they are set by hand but 
when we get a few thousand more sub- 
Scribers we expect to use a different 
process which will save time—and even- 
tually, expense. 


Dear Editor: 

_ Noticing that you omitted the charts 
in the last issue, may I say I was 
disappointed but I would have no ob- 
jection if you must do this again. When 
I compare the sketchy book lists for 
Which we are asked to pay 25c to 35c 
I never could understand how you 
could furnish so much for so little. 


ood Ms 


THE EDITOR 


Keep up your alphabetical title list, 
but where there is doubt could you not 
quote both ways? Librarians are accus- 
tomed to Author-Title indexes, where- 
as lay folk usually look for the title first. 

As to merit, there is nothing else 
available that is even second in any 
kind of a comparison with Booxs ON 
TRIAL. 


Pittsburgh. —AEM. 


To the Editor: 

In an early issue you mentioned 
that you would quote from various 
books to give us “country” people who 
have no book-stores some idea of the 
depth or the difficulty of a book. 

Publishers use no sense in this re- 
spect. They tell you “here is a book 
for every layman’s enjoyment,” and 
when you get it, it stumps even a 
theologian or a metaphysician. 
Lancaster, Pa. —A.P.P. 


(We will try to improve our service in 
this respect.—Ep. ) 








An Exchange of Views 
On Proportional Representation 


N OUR opinion the matter of Pro- 
portional Representation is quite 
important. The subject should be 

examined by more of our people for 
the reason that it has within it the 
possibility of great good or great evil 
—-according to the views of its pro- 
ponents or opponents. There is danger 
in the fact that an impression might 
be created that anyone opposed to P. R. 
is thereby opposed to Municipal re- 
form. 

Testifying before the New York City 
council Robert Moses, a student of the 
subject, made the following statement: 

“Now I kind of grew up with a good 
many reformers, and’ I am ready to 
testify that when they gett hold of a 
question of this kind they are the most 
fanatical people in the world. Anybody 
who does not agree with them is damned. 
Anybody who does not subscribe to what 
they are for is an ignoramus and a 
menace to the city.” 

He says further: 

“Now this thing, measured by results 
here and abroad, in my opinion is a 
complete abject failure and ought to be 
given up.” 

The writer of the appended letter 
has a different opinion and we are giv- 
ing space to this contribution because 
of our belief in the importance of the 
subject. 


The Objection 


Gentlemen: 

Your reviewer of P.R., Democracy 
and Good Government in the May- 
June issue says that P.R. elections “can 
lead to a sort of anarchy, and . 
had considerable to do with the rise to 
power of a number of dictators.” The 


reviewer also says that many “without 
a moment’s thought” . . . “have re- 
peated the recommendations of mis- 
guided individuals whose shallow 
thinking has resulted in the advocacy 
of P.R.” 

As one of the shallow thinking and 
misguided individuals, who has put in 
several moments of thinking on P.R. 
for the past twenty years, I believe 
that the reviewer’s warning against P.R. 
as Senator David I. Walsh, Dr. John 
A. Ryan, Mohandus Gandhi; also to 
DeValera and the Irish people who re- 
adopted it in their new Eire constitu- 
tion after twenty years experience with 
it. 

Other “misguided” souls who might 
be saved from P.R. would be Cardinal 
MacRory,. Primate of Ireland, who 
protested Ulster’s abandonment of it; 
Archbishop McNicholas, who had a 
letter read in every pulpit in Cincin- 
nati urging voters to retain it; Bishop 
Thill, who signed the Cincinnati Chan- 
cery letter. Also should be warned 
Bishop Swint of Wheeling, W. Va., 
whose written approval of P.R. was 
given after his observation of its work- 
ing in his city. 

Your reviewer indicts P.R. because 
it “can bring to public office individuals 
who couldn’t otherwise hope to get in- 
to power.” We misguided and shallow 
advocates of P.R. are quite proud of 
this. 

-—Epwarp Dow tins, S. J., 
Associate Editor, The Queen’s Work 
Member, Proportional Representation 
League. 
(See next page) 
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And the Author’s Response 


Dear Editor: 

Father Dowling, instead of replying 
to the points made by your reviewer, 
refers to prominent people who have 
expressed agreement with his views 
some time in the past, which does not 
mean that all of them would still do so 
at the present time. For example, so 
far as de Valera is concerned, may I 
mention that after dissolving the Dail 
in 1938 he had this to say about the 
effects of P.R.: 


“A Government with a precarious par- 
liamentary majority consistently at the 
mercy of group combinations in support 
of sectional interests cannot do the na- 
tion’s work as it should be done. 

“During the past six years the Gov- 
ernment has been severely handicapped 
and the national interest has suffered by 
the fact that the Government’s parlia- 
mentary position was deemed insecure. 
On two occasions I appealed to the peo- 
ple to set this right. Unfortunately, owing 
to the system of Proportional Repre- 
sentation my appeal on these occasions 
proved to be ineffective.” (From Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, June 3, 1938) 


The latest Irish elections have made 
de Valera again dependent upon “the 
mercy of group combinations.” Profes- 
sor James Hogan (referring to the 
period 1927-33) said in a letter to the 
Irish Times: “We can thank our lucky 
stars that Proportional Representation 
did not get the chance of plunging the 
country into Mexican politics, perhaps 
for a generation.” What the past failed 
to do may still occur in the future! 

Father Dowling says that he and the 
other supporters of P.R. are “quite 
proud” of the type of men that P.R. 
may bring into public office. Who are 
some of these people? As the New 
York Times put it, after P.R. had 
made possible the victory of the first 
known Communist ever to be elected 
to public office in the United States 
(editorial entitled “P.R. and the Coun- 
cil,” issue of November 14, 1941): 

“P.R. is divisive in its effects; it em- 
phasizes and aggravates differences among 
groups instead of helping to reconcile 
them. It elects Communists, Fascists and 
other extremists who could otherwise 
not have got into power, and these ex- 
tremists thereupon proceed to try to 
make parliamentary government unwork- 
able. The history of Europe in recent 
years has given much sad testimony to 
this.” 

This statement is in accordance with 
the views expressed by me in some de- 
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tail in my book, Democracy or An- 
archy? A Study of Proportional Repre- 
sentation.* I have tried to answer all 
objections which have been raised in 
my booklet, P.R., Democracy and Good 
Government. 
—F. A. HERMENS 

South Bend, Indiana 


* $4.00—1941 
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All Classes Guilty 


By Ethel Owen Merrill, 
CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 


CANNOT refrain from making a 

comment upon the article in the 

May-June issue of Books ON TRIAL, 
They Write to Live, by Eleanor Stanley 
Lockwood. 

This matter of good and bad books 
has more than one side. No one factor 
can be held solely responsible for the 
flood of indecent and offensive books 
which have been popular enough to be 
rated “best-sellers.” 

Must an author write that kind to be 
successful? A few “best-sellers,”’ such as 
Mrs. Miniver, Song of Bernadette and 
The Human Comedy would indicate 
that success is not inevitably linked up 
with indecency. 


Ever More Pagan 


During the last quarter of a century 
we have seen an ever-growing tendency 
in literature to debunk everything for- 
merly held worthy of respect. This has 
been evident in the writing of history as 
well as of fiction, and writers of biog- 
raphy have been greatly influenced by 
this tendency. Perhaps the spirit which 
has led to the detraction of great men 
and women has inspired the writers of 
fiction who seem to be striving to un- 
dermine moral values, to prove that 
there is no line between right and 
wrong, and that tolerance is a virtue 
even when it excuses any sort of sin. 


Bait for the Superficial 


Literary excellence and cleverness of 
style have often deluded readers who 
are not accustomed to any depth of 
thought. It is a pity that many authors 
waste their genius upon tawdry or sor- 
did subjects, instead of using it to stress 
decency and purity, to uphold ideals of 
patriotism and morality. 

That form of propaganda known as 
advertising plays an important role in 


‘book, but there are others which to 
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this matter. High-pressure salesmanship 
is a characteristic of our time. Prob. 
ably many a box-office success of stage 
or screen or a best-seller among books 
owes its success to wide-spread and 
blatant publicity. 









Authors Not Exonerated 






It may be true that bad books would 
not be written or published if there was 
not a public which buys and read 
them, but that fact does not exonerate 
the writer. The use of genius to destroy 
standards of right and wrong, or to per. 
vert morals, is inexcusable, even if some 
people are willing to be perverted. 

To sum up, the blame may be placed 
upon the writer who presents sin asa 
trivial matter or glosses it over, the 
reader who willingly accepts such pre. 
sentment, and the advertiser who cre 
ates a demand for evil books. 


x ke 


















No Error 





Dear Editor: 

I notice you erred in rating Wooll- 
cott’s anthology, As You Were unfavor- 
ably. The Catholic News of New York 
lists it as approved by the Cardinal 
Hayes Literature Committee. 

—NEwW YORKER 











Answer: 
We do not agree that we erred. 
There are many fine selections in this 








us are definitely offensive. It is too bad 
they were included but since they wert 
made a part of the book we have m 
apology for our rating any more tha 
we have for disapproving This Is My 
Best, which likewise includes selection 
from many writers but also carries 6 
contribution by James T. Farrell which 
in our opinion makes it unfit for a) 
decent library or home. 

We have been forced to disagree wilh 
various reviewers on numerous octl 
sions and have not yet heard any co 
vincing argument in rebuttal. 

x ww 

Mail deliveries must be curtai 
in many places. The burden # 
the remaining employees is alreat! 
terrific. It will get worse. 

For anyone who can do 80, iti 
practically a patriotic duty to ¢ 
every possible item of mailing 4 
before the inevitable Holiday ™ 
overtaxes the machinery of tra 
portation. 
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The Danger of 
National Debt 


Dear Congressman Voorhis: 

On reading your book—Out of Debt 
—Out of Danger (Devon-Adair, $3.00), 
| wrote a review in which I attempted 
to point out some errors. 

Having now read, however, your 
three and a half page article in Aug. 
13th Commonweal wherein you con- 
firm, with emphasis, many statements 
which I consider fallacious, I realize 
that these were not errors at all from 
your point of view. 

You view with alarm our fantastical- 
ly mounting public debt. So does every- 
one else who gives thought to the mat- 
te—and that is why I thought it im- 
portant enough to write about—and 
why I think your book deserves scru- 
tiny. 

As you point out, if the interest- 
bearing debt reaches 250 billions at the 
war's end, then the interest alone will 
be more than we have ever been able to 
collect in peace-time taxes. So far, so 
good, but when you proceed further you 
contribute some highly misleading state- 
ments. 

Msgr. Ryan, in the comment which 
your article attempts to refute, puts 
the matter more kindly. He says you 
fall to “put the reader on guard” 
against the inference that the banker’s 
power to manufacture money must 
bring them enormous profits. 

Now I hold no brief for Msgr. Ryan, 
with whose theories I have at times 
disagreed, but your answer is that 
“whether or not the book does a good 
job of putting the people ‘on guard’ it 
certainly does explain what has been 
happening to the banking business. . . .” 

And here is where you create an 
utterly misleading impression—by the 
statement in your book—which you re- 
peat in your Commonweal article, as 
follows: 


“As time has gone on—especially during 
the period of the New Deal—banks have 
done less and less of the kind of lending 
—short-term, self-liquidating loans to 
business men—which was supposed to be 
the heart and soul of America’s money 
system. Instead, the banks have gone in 
for creating money for the government 
and the government has gone in for mak- 
ing loans. It hasn’t been altogether the 
banks’ fault. As long as Congress allows 

kers to take their choice between 
creating money out of thin air and buying 
100 per cent safe government bonds with 


it or making venture loans to business in- 
volving risk and possible losses now and 
then, it is easy enough to guess which 
the banks will choose. And they have.” 
(The Italics are ours.) 


I stress this point perhaps more than 
it deserves because it is a sample of 
the kind of thing that lead many people 
astray. 

You say “banks have done less and 
less lending . . . instead . . . have gone 
in for creating money for the govern- 
ment and the government has gone in 
for making loans . . . it is easy enough 
to guess which the banks will choose.” 

I ask you if it is not true that the 
facts are the exact opposite. Is it not 
true that the government has taken the 
loans away from the banks? Banks loan 
depositors’ money. Would you, as a 
banker, risk loaning a depositor’s 
money on 90% mortgages for fifteen 
years when you knew—as you would 
know if you had practical experience— 
that tremendous losses have resulted in 
the past through even 5-year loans at 
only 50% of appraised values. 

Can you name even one bank in the 
country that is not seeking every pos- 
sible opportunity to make the “short- 
term, self-liquidating loan” which you 
say they avoid? 

Furthermore, do you know of any 
bank that would not greatly prefer such 
loans rather than the “100% safe gov- 
ernment bonds” which you say they 
choose instead? (This is by no means 
a reflection on the safety of government 
bonds). 

As another example of your mislead- 
ing inferences you say that the Federal 
Reserve banks belong “completely to 
the private member banks. . . .” 

Is this true? Or is it not true that 
by Federal law these private banks are 
compelled to furnish part of the capi- 
tal?—and that after having done so, 
as a prerequisite to membership, that 
they have no claim on any part of the 
assets or earnings, beyond an allow- 
ance for that part of the capital which 
they furnish? 

Is it not true also that in your argu- 
ment with Msgr. Ryan about the imagi- 
nary morality of “recapturing” the 
bonds now held by the Federal Re- 
serve banks you overlook the point 
that there is nothing to be “recap- 
tured”’? 

You advocate having the government 
buy the capital stock of the F.R. banks, 
and since these banks hold some two 





and a half billions in bonds this “would 
reduce the public debt immediately” by 
that amount. You also speaek of these 
banks having acquired these $2,500,- 
000,000 in bonds without giving up “a 
single dime . . . or anything else. . . .” 
(Italics ours.) 

Perhaps I am obtuse, but I would 
like to ask you this question: 

Suppose you acquired a grocery store 
that had $1,000 worth of groceries on 
its shelves, but which also owed $1,000 
for those groceries—would you consider 
that the merchandise then belonged to 
you and that you could ignore the 
obligation? 

Suppose it were a bank which you 
acquired—a bank owning $1,000,000 
in bonds—but also having a deposit 
liability to its depositors of equal 
amount—could you grab the bonds and 
ignore the liability? And, if not, then 
have you put the reader “on guard” 
against being misled? 


Bank Created Money! 


You mention repeatedly in your book 
and in the article that banks create 
money out of nothing. (You admit that 
over a period, however, they earned only 
4% on their capital.) Since many 
others expatiate on the same thing per- 
haps you will answer a further ques- 
tion: 

Suppose you go to a bank and ask 
for a loan of $1,000. You give your note 
for the $1,000 and the bank “deposits” 
$1,000 to your credit in your account. 
If I understand you correctly you call 
that “money created without cost.” 
Your note becomes an asset of the bank 
—whose “resources” are thereby in- 
creased by $1,000. Deposits are like- 
wise increased by $1,000. The amount 
of “money” is $1,000 more than it was 
before you signed the note. 

But, do you mean to have people be- 
lieve that the bank acquired an addi- 
tional asset of $1,000 without giving 
up “one single dime . . . or anything 
else,” but purely by the exercise of its 
power to create deposits? 

Your elucidation of some of these 
points should be helpful to a great 
many people who are confused about 
problems that affect their daily lives 
and may have a still greater effect on 
the fortunes of their children. 

One of the discouraging things about 
many present writers is the manner in 
which they state cases as though they 
were giving answers. You say that cre- 
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ating ‘“bank-deposit money” is the pres- 
ent major cause of inflation. Does this 
explain how your “constructive propos- 
al” would avoid inflation? 

—and finally—even though this is an 
important subject we cannot give it 
all our space—isn’t it true that the fact 
that the government is compelled to 
pay interest on its bonds under the 
present plan—isn’t that the greatest 
safeguard we have against the likeli- 
hood of a completely uncontrollable 
currency inflation similar to that which 
has wrought havoc in other countries? 

We are not concerned with politics. 
We review books. You published a book 
on a highly important subject. Our sub- 
scribers read books. Perhaps they will 
read your book—which contains many 
statements we think are highly mislead- 
ing. Perhaps you would like to explain 
wherein we are wrong. 

—EDITOR 
w bs x 


ECUADOR 


31 
Ecuador, Portrait of a People 
Albert Franklin Doubleday, $3.50 
Reviewed by J. Manuel Espinosa, 
Loyola Univ., Chicago. 


This volume is really two books in 
one: a travelogue, and a program for 
the reform of Ecuador. As a travelogue 
the book is well worth while. Here the 
reader will find vividly described the 
topography of the land, the towns and 
villages, and the people and their cus- 
toms. As a program for the reform of 
Ecuadorian society, the book puts into 
modern terminology viewpoints dating 
from the Know-Nothing period. Here a 
sincere effort is made to present a sym- 
pathetic picture of one of the most 
Catholic countries of Hispanic America, 
by a writer who sees a great future for 
Ecuador only when that country aban- 
dons its Spanish and Catholic heri- 
tage. “The Spaniards were folk of nar- 
rower horizons than the Incas.” (p. 94) 


Leftist Appeal 


According to the author, the key to 
the present problem in Ecuador, with 
its large Indian population, is the re- 
placement of subsistence farming and 
the feeling of social inferiority, fruits 
of old Spanish and Catholic patterns, 
by organized wage labor and the intro- 
duction of North American social habits 
and standards. This program is making 


some progress, the writer feels, among 
those working for North American con- 
struction companies in Ecuador, where 
workers may observe the higher stand- 
ards of North America and enjoy the 
fruits of cash returns. 

The author concludes: “Ecuador 
stands at the threshold. As she crosses 
it, she will lose some of her quaintness, 
some of her picturesqueness, and along 
with them, some of the mental and 
physical habits bequeathed to her by 
feudal Spain. . . . Let no one regret 
the disappearance of quaint costumes, 
of cheap hand labor, of the acknowl- 
edgement of social inferiority implicit 
in the speech of the poor and the illiter- 
ate. For these things will disappear.” 
(p. 318) They will disappear, states the 
author, because the future of Ecuador 
is in the hands of the little group of 
left-wing radicals of Guayaquil, who 
will replace the old spirit of conserva- 
tive, Catholic Quito. 


Praise for Agnostics 


The author becomes eloquent in de- 
scribing this well-known group of ag- 
nostic, revolutionary Aprista “intel- 
lectuals”: “They are one of the most 
heart-warming groups of people on the 
earth today.” (p. 40) He also sees hope 
in the group of Spanish Republican 
refugees recently settled in Ecuador: 
‘“They were men who had lost every- 
thing except their lives for an ideal.” 
(p. 125) The typical parish priest, far 
less “heart-warming” than the Guaya- 
quil agnostics, is described as a drag on 
progress: “Fat; well-fed; . . . the pink- 
ness and fullness of his cheeks and 
hands in sharp contrast to the parch- 
ment-pale parishioners.” (p. 51) 

This book will undoubtedly appeal 
to the little clique of left-wing intel- 
lectual dilettantes for whom it was 


written. 
w * * 


*‘Moment of Truth’’ 


“Tt should never be forgotten that 
war is the principal industry of Ger- 
many. All others contribute to it and 
are subsidiary to it. The General Staff 
is a self-perpetuating, soulless machine. 
It must have a Hitler to inspire it. The 
General Staff is eternal, Hitler finite. 
Hitlers may come and Hitlers may go, 
but the General Staff goes on forever. 
As the General Staff goes, so goes Ger- 
many.... 




















“Few well-informed Europeans bp 
lieve England will ever let loose of he 
hold on North Africa once it is firmly 
in her grasp. England rarely gives 
anything she has once gotten her han( 
on... she has always coveted Moro. 
ee 
“The French have a very poor opin. 
ion of the value of English assurance 
and promises. Churchill could swear on 
a stack of Bibles as high as the Empix 
State Building that England has m 
territorial designs on French North 
African possessions. The French woul 
still be very skeptical. There are tq 
many examples in English history 9 
the small value of British promises, . .. 

(In France) “First the Church wa 
slandered, its moral and cultural pres 
tige ruined. Christianity and all mor 
education were abolished from th 
schools. The teachings of Voltaire and 
Rousseau were made palatable by Zola 
Anatole France and their- disciples and 
imitators. Jaures, Briand and many; 
lesser demagogue anchored a successfil 
career on the slogan ‘manger du Cur’ 
(denounce the Church). The school 
and tthe Universities took up the craz 
‘Get rid of the Church’ was held to ke 
the panacea for all the political and 
cial ills that plagued the country. Th 
permanent French passion for general 
ideas, and the enormous French capac 
ity for internal strife, engulfed all ranks 
of society. The moral level of the peo 
ple soon fell as low as that of its 
rulers.” 

From Moment of Truth by Col 
Charles Sweeney—Scribner’s, $2.75. 

Sweeney, a Notre Dame student it 
1899, went later to West Point—wa 
attached to the staff of Marshal Jofire 
in World War I—organized and com 
manded the American Flying Squadra 
which served in Morocco—lectured fot 
ten years at the Ecole de Guerre it 
Paris—in 1940 organized the Fis 
Eagle Squadron in England. 

w * * 
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SAINT TERESA OF AVILA 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Claire, O.S.F., Syracuse, New York 


217 


St. Teresa of Avila 


William Thomas Walsh Bruce, $5.00 


HIS book is a compendium of joy. 

A radiance not of this world shines 

through its pages, revealing in 

vivid portrayal a valiant woman in love 
with God. 

In presenting Saint Teresa of Avila, 
William Thomas Walsh achieves some- 
what the status of literary ambassador- 
at-large for the Spanish people. Not in- 
tending to do so, he has, nevertheless, 
completed a trilogy of biographical por- 
traits compelling in their reality and 
practically indispensable for the stu- 
dent of Catholic history. It was in- 
evitable after his Jsabella of Spain 
and Philip II that his masterpiece 
should emerge in this portrayal of 
Teresa of Jesus, Carmelite reformer and 
saintly mystic, as the spiritual highlight 
of the period whose historical back- 
ground and significance he had realized 
so profoundly. Deep discernment and a 
sensitive appreciation of her extraordi- 
nary gifts of nature and of grace are 
evident in this admirable work. As a 
result, we have a portrait of Teresa 
that is authentic, for she was not a 
mere busybody as she made effort to 
“restore all things in Christ,” but a 
woman of rare charm adventuring con- 
fidently in paths of holiness. 

It was no little responsibility to at- 
tempt the literary reincarnation of a 
great contemplative, whose accomplish- 
ment in the reform of Carmel had 
raised her to the altars, whose own writ- 
ings on mystical theology (from knowl- 
edge divinely infused) had enthroned 
her as a doctor of the Church, and 
whose burning love for God had ig- 
hited a conflagration within and beyond 
her own order which still is burning 
as a pure white flame of perpetual 
adoration before the Most High. 


The Saint’s Own Story 


Wisely does the author step back 
into the shadows and let Teresa tell 
the major part of her own story. Her 
autobiography, the Way of Perfec- 
tion, her famous treatise on the Pater 
Noster, and her Interior Castle, now 
being offered in new printings by so 
many publishers, are the principal 


sources of his material. Commenting 
on the style of Teresa’s work, the 
author quotes a former biographer who 
says: “The charm of Teresa’s style is 
that she had none.” Yet it is precisely 
this which in the present volume is pre- 
served—Madre Teresa as she actually 
spoke, not Madre Teresa as some over- 
zealous translator thought she should 
have spoken. 

Is not the Saint in perfect character 
telling her tale and holding her present 
literary inheritor in thrall as she did 
her contemporaries? And how well her 
present biographer serves this Lady of 
Castille who so loved men of learning, 
in bringing his deep scholarship to the 
reading of Teresian lore in the original 
Spanish! The result is the real Teresa, 
not a pietistic chimera. 


Perpetual Interest 


Of course, the book is timely, for 
sanctity is not dated. How well this is 
emphasized by the author’s opening 
chapter when he reminds us that the 
Saint’s body is still incorrupt, mute elo- 
quence of providence over that which 
is chastely consecrate to God. This six- 
teenth-century tale for twentieth-cen- 
tury readers by implication stresses also 
this fact: that the Spanish race is un- 
erringly Spanish only when it is Catho- 
lic. In Teresa’s day, faith and its prac- 
tices were implemented by Catholic 
government. The good order of the re- 
ligious houses of the realm, therefore, 
was of as deep interest as love and life 
and royalty itself. Indeed, their re- 
turn to strict observance was one of 
the principal preoccupations of his 
Catholic Majesty, King Philip II. 


The Human Element 


Evasion serves only confusion. Seek- 
ers of truth face with understanding the 
fact that religious communities, exalted 
as their purpose is, are composed of 
human beings, and, therefore, ever hold 
within themselves the seeds of possible 
decay . . . unless they are continually 
nurtured by that “Living Water” of 
which Teresa spoke with such rapture. 
She herself confesses concession to 
worldliness for a time in her early 
career and tells of her vision of hell, 
to which she was told she would be 


condemned if she did not correct her 
fault. With that stern logic which was 
to mark her amazing career, she forth- 
with proceeded to set her own spiritual 
life in order and, only after this was 
done, to restore to her beloved Carmel 
a complete return to observance of the 
primitive rule. In these efforts the 
author uses the Saint’s Book of Foun- 
dations, which, like her other works, 
she wrote reluctantly and only under 
obedience to her Confessor. Rightly 
does her biographer present her here 
as a woman whose theology was per- 
fectly sound, and how impatient she 
was with stupidity. Once convinced by 
revelation or inspiration and the use of 
her reason confirmed by the approval of 
her Confessor that a new foundation 
was the will of God, she let nothing 
deter her from accomplishing it. Op- 
position, even’ from those who should 
have been the first to aid her, she dis- 
cerned clearly as the action of the 
devil, who often uses the good for his 
evil purposes. Her encounters with these 
opponents are among some of the most 
diverting passages in the book. As 
each new foundation of the Discalced 
Carmelites arose, how her heart re- 
joiced! Each was to her another spot 
where her Lord would be properly 
served and worshipped, offsetting some 
of the devastation of the revolt. When- 
ever she heard of defections from the 
faith, swiftly did she weave the grief 
of her soul into a garment of magnifi- 
cent courage, yearning, as her biogra- 
pher says, “to make over the world as 
God wanted it to be.” 


She Joined Prayer With Action 


Zeal for souls and the cross are in- 
separable companions. Naturally and 
supernaturally, Teresa was endowed 
with rare gifts to deal with those who 
tried to impede her program of reform. 
Her present biographer is never so de- 
lightful as when relating her swift 
gestures of diplomacy and the extra- 
ordinary force of her common sense. 
Lifted to the heights of pute contem- 
plation, she still realized that many of 
her problems were definitely of earth, 
and so brought the two—prayer and 
action—into perfect interplay under 
the Light of the Holy Spirit. 


The Importance of Virtue 


Surely there is humor in heaven, for 
this Saint of God was so richly en- 
dowed with it, and she has long since 
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taken it with her to her eternal home. 
What merriment must have rippled 
down the heavenly hosts when, heark- 
ening earthward during her mortal life, 
they hear Madre Teresa expostulate in 
a moment of distress: “God treats His 
friends terribly.” And God must have 
smiled that day she warned Him 
against being so prodigal of His gifts 
to a soul as unworthy as her own! Al- 
ways did she teach her spiritual sons 
and daughters that the practice of solid 
virtue is far more important than ec- 
static experience. Indeed, she actually 
resisted the latter herself, and her em- 
barrassment, whenever divine visitations 
made her conspicuous testify to her 
deep humility and modesty. 

I am grateful to William Thomas 
Walsh for so neatly nailing the lie that 
Teresa was unattractive. How could 
this daughter of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, her soul almost continuously 
enraptured with infused grace from on 
high, be other than beautiful? And 
how near this author brings her as he 
reminds us of her brother Lorenzo’s 
marriage to a Peruvian and his beget- 
ting his children on American shores! 


All Too Short! 


Ah, but the whole story of this soul, 
so harmoniously blended of qualities 
human and divine, must be read to see 
Saint Teresa of Avila as she is. The 
584 pages will not prove wearisome. My 
own experience was one of profound re- 
gret when this luminous spiritual inter- 
course had ended, and it is my opinion 
that those who read the joyous volume 
will henceforth walk the world more 
proudly in their faith, that Religious 
especially will hold in deeper reverence 
to their heart the priceless gift of voca- 
tion. To tell too much of the content 
would be unkind, for readers should 
have the pleasure and grace this tale 
is certain to bring in variable emphases 
to individual souls. It is precisely be- 
cause it is a book for the soul as well 
as for the mind that it will live, please 
God, and bless the world so gravely in 
need of literary sustenance such as this. 


Inspiring Company 

Those who walk this spiritual high- 
way with Madre Teresa will find them- 
selves in illustrious company. They will 
meet that “Prince of Contemplatives,”’ 
Saint John of the Cross; the humble 
Franciscan, Saint Peter of Alcantara, 
whose sanctity, especially his love of 


“Lady Poverty,” so deeply influenced 
Teresa in her work of reform; and in 
the recorded visions of our blessed 
Teresa the lovely Saint Clare of Assisi, 
who appeared to her and encouraged 
her in the first foundation of the re- 
formed order. To this Saint, Teresa al- 
ways had the tenderest devotion, as also 
to Saint Francis himself. Indeed, Fran- 
ciscan influence abounds in her life as 
recorded here . . . and in her death, 
for she was to go home to God on the 
Feast of the Holy Poverello. 


You will meet, too, that scholarly 
company of Dominicans and Jesuits, 
the latter foregathering at that time in 
the still formative years of the glori- 
ous “Company of Jesus.”’ And so, down 
the highway of Catholic Spain they will 
go even to our own day, to witness 
General Franco at the head of a march- 
ing army bearing in reverence a sacred 
relic of Madre Teresa, Patroness of 
their land. When the last page is 
turned, Faith, thus encharmed, may 
perchance look above and “see” watch- 
ing from the ramparts of heaven the 
sanctified, jubilant in their holy pride: 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel, Saint Jo- 
seph, to whom Teresa said she never 
prayed in vain; and that godly group 
of Carmelites allured to God through 
the luminous zeal of their Holy Moth- 
er, Saint Teresa of Jesus, including her 
beloved namesake of our own day, Saint 
Teresa of the Child Jesus, of Lisieux. 

Springing up in profusion all along 
the way are flowers of thought impos- 
sible to gather here. I select just one 
in this aftermath of reflection on this 
superlative contribution to hagiogra- 
phy, for it holds, I think, all the heal- 
ing needed for our ills in what the 
author so aptly terms “our bloody 
days,” and it points both the diagno- 
sis and the remedy. Among Teresa’s 
utterances, it is one of the simplest ap- 
parently, yet most profound. She said: 
I never saw my parents favor anything 
but virtue. 

When authority begins once more to 
favor virtue, not power or wealth or 
social prestige, God will provide the 
“Living Water” to inundate and save 
this failing world. 

To his coworker in Catholic culture, 
Mother Grace C. Dammann, R.S.C.j., 
president of Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart, the author dedicates 
this biography, a graceful tribute in- 
deed. 


——— 


Light Reading 


210 
Centennial Summer 


Albert Idell Holt, $2.75 


The Centennial celebration of 1876 in 
Philadelphia furnishes the back-drop— 
and the title. The Rogers family sup- 
plies the action for this plotless novel, 

Rogers is a railroad man—big, boist- 
erous and sometimes slightly amusing— 
a back-sliding Quaker, married to the 
daughter of an impecunious Italian 
nobleman, Count Borelli. 

There are four children—and the 
whole family looks forward to the ar- 
rival from Paris of “Aunt Zena,” widow 
of a rich merchant—a point not to be 
overlooked, as Papa Rogers, who yells 
as loudly when happy as when angry, 
has recently been demoted, and is work- 
ing nights. 

After a slow beginning things liven 
up and add up to what for want ofa 
more exact term is called “light read- 
ing.” Zena’s nephew is attached to the 
French exhibit at the Exposition, and 
the two daughters fall in love with his 
foreign appeal. An engagement is made 
and broken and the sister elopes— 
without marriage. Religion it seems is 
just something to mention occasionally, 
as when Mrs. Rogers speaks of her 
daughter as being “religious enough to 
insure a not too grim hereafter.” The 
mother’s principal thoughts seem to be 
on marrying wealth. 

Rogers never forgets that he’s with 
the Railroad, and snubs the priest who 
occasionally appears—until he finds the 
latter also worked on the railroad in 
his younger days. After that they get to- 
gether and have a lot of fun chewing 
tobacco and arguing. The priest is sym- 
pathetically treated but his philosophy 
is remindful to the quaint character de 
picted in Keys of the Kingdom— 
rather broad, and flat. 

Author Idell demeans himself by 
the inclusion of some doggy descrip 
tions, which, however, are not at all of 
fensive to Rogers, who says “Theres 
nothing like a good wholesome vulgar 
ity.” 

A columnar comparison of the reviews 
we have read would be more interest 
ing than the book. We notice even thal 
on one list it has been recommended 
for adults. The book should not harm 
any sensible adult but why anyone 
should recommend it is apparently ome 
of the mysteries of “reviewing.” 
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Creative Reading 


(Continued from page 304) 

most part in Paris. It is important for 
two reasons: one, because it is the only 
objective treatment of Soviet psychol- 
ogy we have had in fiction and two, be- 
cause it gives the reaction to Soviet 
ideas from within rather than from 
without, from naively enthusiastic trav- 
éllers and idealists, who are quite will- 
ing to say that black is white where 
Russia is concerned. 


—and Patience 


The book is full of exciting and in- 
teresting ideas, yet the full flavor of 
these ideas will be lost unless the reader 
has the patience to adapt himself to a 
new technique. The characters are in- 
troduced one after the other, most of 
them being given a full chapter which 
relates their past, their ideas, their 
hopes and fears. These chapters are like 
miniature biographies, which begin with 
the present, then turn backward, and 
end by moving on with the rest of the 
story, all the chapters being held to- 
gether by the psychology of fear. 


Democracy vs. Communism 


The most interesting character in this 
book is the liberal French poet, Ver- 
mandois, who plays with the ideas of 
communism while knowing they are 
false. He knows also that he would be 
the last person in the world to practice 
them. He argues with himself and others 
the case for democracy. In all Europe 
there is only one man who knows what 
he wants and that is Hitler, and his 
ideas and objectives are stupid and rot- 
ten. Yet the democracies, based on the 
belief that man is reasonable and 
can therefore govern himself, cannot op- 
pose totalitarian ideas because they 
have lost the power to govern them- 
selves. One of his friends says that if 
man is stupid let him try to improve, 
another that democracy is always 
stopped by a leader who springs from 
the people and destroys the ladder by 
which he has risen, another that if man 
is bad we must create a society that will 
make him better, another that wars are 
won by free people, not because they 
are free, but in spite of it, because 
when man reaches a certain level he is 
No longer interested in war. Vermandois 
puts his finger on the real weakness of 
democracy: in his own words, “No idiot 
Will be burned at the stake in the name 
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of universal suffrage.” He says that both 
the faiths by which man has sustained 
himself are dying, the old faith in eter- 
nal life and the new progressive faith in 
an earthly paradise. His concluding sen- 
tences are disillusioning: “Humanity is 
marching toward a dumping ground. 
You can run after it with a torch in 
your hand, you can run ahead, pro- 
claiming that the dumping ground is in 
reality a crystal palace. . . . Conceding 
for the sake of argument that it will be 
a crystal palace and not a dumping 
ground, I still desire to see no better 
and happier world, if France does not 
play a leading role in it. It is not neces- 
sary to agree with this philosophy, es- 
pecially where it says farewell to the 
Christian solution, but it will have 
served its purpose if it makes us pause 
and think.” 

It would be a good idea to read this 
book after seeing the much discussed 
Mission to Moscow, for here are no 
rosy dreams of a new Utopia and no 
distorted propaganda. This little group 
of Russians lives in constant fear of 
betrayal. Many of them are tired of 
bootlicking and intrigues, and others 
are aware of the depravity that has 
eaten into the party. In a system such 
as this ideals can be retained only so 
long as there is persecution; after that 
it becomes a question of force feeding 
upon force. The author sees too that 
communism and the Nazi system are 
but two sides of the same evil; all that 
is necessary is to reverse the slogans, 
and instead of class against class it is 
nation against nation. 


Listen and Learn 


To enjoy this novel you must set 
aside your interest in action; you must 
listen to conversation that is measured 
by the page, and you must be willing 
to examine communism, democracy, 
even Christianity in the light of a 
searching intelligence that will not be 
satisfied with easy solutions. The au- 
thor is not saying that Christianity has 
failed, as so many people without even 
a speaking acquaintance with Chris- 
tianity have said, but that all our sys- 
tems of government have failed because 
we as individuals have failed, and that 
is a thesis few people can deny. 

(Dr. Monroe’s articles will be con- 
tinued next month.) 

* * * 
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Contemplation 


211 
Gates of Brass 
Donald Rodgers Fletcher Presbyterian Press, $1.00 
Reviewed by Sr. Mary Canisius, SCN, Naz- 
areth College, Louisville, Ky. 
This book has for subtitle, “A Narrative 
Poem on the Passion and Triumph of the 
Son of God.” A reviewer conscious that only 
a genius can write great verse on so profound 
a theme, is apt to bring to the reading of such 
a poem the notion that it will be inadequate 
both in the experience and in the communi- 
cation. But preconceived notions must be 
held in abeyance, lest true criticism or true 
enjoyment be crippled. Mr. Fletcher has not 
sought profundity in his poem. He has suc- 
ceeded very well in what he evidently has 
attempted; i.e., to communicate a group 
of experiences he has undergone in the con- 
templation of the Passion and Resurrection 
of Christ, in such manner that the reader 
will be led to recreate this experience, or 
another worthwhile one, for himself. 

The poem is divided into three parts: 
Gethsemane, Golgotha, Triumph. It is partly 
a retelling of what occurred and partly an 
application and interpretation of the theme. 
The flowing blank verse, although occasionally 
marred by inversion, is pleasing enough, and 
the imagery is suited to the scenes presented. 
The poem is full of quiet etchings; as, 


The lamp-light moved; across the table- 
boards 

A breeze from over Kedron, from the Mount, 

Had stirred the thin lamp-flames and made 
them wave; 

A breeze which passed across Jerusalem, 

And brought from streets and busy yards 
the sound 

Of preparation for the Passover, . . . and 

.. . the clouds, 

Grey-rolling, settle down against the earth. 

The earth is grey; the hills are grey; the roofs 

Of cold Jerusalem are turning grey; 

As if to ashes all the world had burned, 

And left on this sad hill one dying spark, 

Which soon must fade to everlasting night. 


There are many beautiful lines and pat- 
terns, such as those made by repetition in 
the use of the phrase, “Our sins rise up,” in 
part two. 

Although the author is not a Catholic, a 
Catholic spirit shines through his poem. More- 
over, there seems to be great sincerity in 
Gates of Brass. 

* * * 
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Tue outstanding books by famous authors 


Just off the press ... William Thomas Walsh’s 
latest historical biography . . . 


ST. TERESA OF AVILA 


The acclaimed author of Philip II and Isabella of Spain has here produced 
an epic biography of the outstanding religious character of sixteenth century 
Spain ... one of the world’s greatest women, St. Teresa of Avila. His story 
reveals her as a witty, human, and forceful woman whose life involves many 
of the most colorful personalities of medieval Spain. The chaotic century 
in which Teresa lived so parallels our own that her life and her counteraction 
to the evils of her world might well serve as a pattern of action for modern 
Christians. With the courage and resourcefulness of a great soldier she lived 
her life against the ever-changing background of Spain’s tortuous transition 
from medieval to modern. $5.00 


Revealing the obstacles in the path 


of Inter-American cooperation 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBOR HURDLE 


By John W. White 


newspaper correspondent who has covered 
South America for more than twenty-five years. 


His years of experience as South American correspondent for leading Ameri- 
can dailies including the New York Times and Herald-Tribune have given 
John W. White more than an ordinary insight into the problems of our 
relations with Central and South America. OuR Goop NEIGHBOR HURDLE 
is his timely analysis of the obstacles which are at the present time hindering 
the effectiveness of our good neighbor policy, prominent among which he 
finds the proselytizing activities of Protestant missionaries among South 
America’s predominantly Catholic population. The book is notable for its 


authentic interpretation of the real feelings of South and Central Americans 
toward us. $2.50 


Get your copies of these two new books at your bookstore, or order direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPAN Y—409 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





